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CHAPTER I. 

" Heee," observed Captain Muir, " we can 
see over half England." 

After a walk of about half an hour they 
had arrived at an ancient castle, and 
after calling at a lodge a few yards further 
on, had possessed themselves of the key to 
the entrance door, and were at the present 
moment enjoying the view from the battle, 
ments. 

" Really," said Nelly sceptically, '* then 
England must be small, very, to-day. I 
can only see a couple of miles.' 
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" Don't be so literal I ah I I haven t been 
able to train you ; after all my pains, you 
will be truthful. At any rate, we are high 
above the trees — we can see into the birds' 
nests." 

" Was it worth while to climb so many 
steps for that ? " she questioned, resting 
her head against a stone-turret. 

" Worth while I What is worth while ? 
Does the trouble — ^the pain ever, ever bring 
its compensation ? Nelly, you are tired — 
those bonny — as you were saying there are 
worse things than being killed against a 
turnpike gate — worse things than dying 
with one's youth unsullied, and one's heart 
untouched. . . . How still it is ! I thought 
we should get a breeze up here — there's 
not a breath." 
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" I feel a breeze,'* said Nelly, " and look, 
the tops of tho se trees feel it too.'* 

" I see now there is an air stirring by 
those ruflBed hairs of yours — there is never 
A line upon your forehead, it " — 

" Don't look at me so — so closely,** com- 
manded Nelly, impetuously shrinking 
^slightly fro m his gaze. 

** I beg your pardon, I was think- 

IDg **— 

"What about? ** as he paused. 

" About ? let me see — something comic. 
Oh! I know, I was remembering how 
absurd Fane looked just now when he fell 
into the water — it was quite shallow you 
know, just as he was landing — he went such 
a splash I I was wishing you were there ; 
you would have laughed so." 
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" Thank you ! I have laughed enough 
for one day." 

«He''— 

*'No, don't describe it. I tell you I am 
tired with laughing, and much laughing 
always ends in crying they say. I feel 
already rather inclined for the reaction." 

" It is the thunder in the air," he re- 
turned quickly. " I feel it too— heavy, and 
hot ! How I wish the wind would get up ! ^ 

" You must be feverish, Captain Muir I 
see how your hand trembles." 

He was loosening a bit of moss from the 
stone over which he leaned, and the hand 
engaged so idly was shaking strangely 
over its careless task. 

•* Feverish ? I shouldn't wonder. ... So 
you've refused Fane, and his title, and his 
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** No, no, why not stay longer ? *' he said, 
in a dazed voice, as though he also had 
been wrapped in a day-dreaim, and yet his 
eyes had never left her. 

" We must go," repeated Nelly smiling, 
and gathering up the skirt of her habit. 

He stood in her way. 

" We will not go,*' he said pleadingly, 
" not yet." 

" Tell me the time. They start home- 
wards at six ; it must be that now, and 
there is some way to walk." 

" You have been happy here ! why not 
be happy still ? "' 

"Is it six?" 

" Yes." he answered, without consult- 
ing his watch. " Don't go," he pleaded, as 
she tried to pass him. 
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For the first time she noticed something 
unusual in his voice. She looked at him, 
the fire in his eyes startled her. 

Those intent, furtive eyes, they seemed 
to scorch her. 

He still held one end of his broken cane. 
It dropt from his hand now, as he stretched 
it towards her, trembling as an early 
withered leaf was trembling upon the elm 
tree far below them. 

" Don't go— don't go." 

" Captain Muir." 

The clear young voice was only a very 
little tremulous as it uttered his name. 

" Don't go — oh, my darling, don't go ! ** 

He fell on his knees before her and 
wound his arms about her. Almost as 
soon as he had clasped her he relinquished 
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his hold, stung by the pure challenge of her 
eyes as they lightened upon him their firsfc 
distrustful gaze. 

" Captain Muir/* again she spoke, very 
quietly still, only a gravity very strange to 
it was in her voice, " let me go/' 

He moved out of her way, saying as he ' 
turned away his face — 

" You cannot go for — the door is locked 
— ^the door is locked — and I have thrown 
away the key.'* 

" Thrown it away I where ? ** 

" When you were dreaming just now* 
Nelly," he said, speaking very low, and 
with averted eyes, " the devil tempted me, 
and I dropt the key — there — over the ledge 
between the turrets. ... I almost think I 
could be sorry now, but just think all the 
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devil whispered to me while we stood so, 
you and I quite apart — quite apart from 
the world — No, you couldn't guess all he 
whispered to me, while we stood so. . . ." 

The girl was regarding him with a 
terribliB surprise in her innocent eyes, her 
face paling— paling. 

"Without looking at her, he yet seemed 
conscious of her gaze, for he moved slowly 
away with bent head, and leaned over the 
parapet. 

" I will call,'* said Nelly, standing in the 
middle of the leaden floor with the mellow 
evening light about her. " I will call, 
she repeated faintly, " some one will hear 
and unlock the door." 

"No one can hear, the old woman 
at the lodge is deaf, stone-deaf, and the 
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others are nearly a mile away," remarked 
Captain Muir, without turning round. 

" They will come and look for us — pre- 
sently when they miss us,'* said Nelly, after 
a pause. '* They will surely come and look 
for us," she repeated, trying hard to speak 
calmly —her voice faint and quivering — her 
little resolute hand clenched, and pressed 
against her heart. 

" Perhaps.'* 

He turned towards her with such a wild 
eagerness in his eyes, a smile at once so 
reckless and so sweet upon his mouth, she 
thought him insane. 

" My darling, what does it matter ? we 
shall be together — together," so he mut- 
tered, bending down to her as she shrank 
from him trembling violently. 
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" Nelly tell me you love me enough to 
count the rest as nothing, name — ^fame ** — 

" Oh, my God ! " cried the girl, " is it 
possible that you are not mad I *' 

" Mad I yes, mad from love of you. . . . 
Answer, darling, that you love me with the 
only love worth having.' 

He kissed her, and as he did so the 
childish face turned white as death. She 
turned from him slowly — and slowly, 
broken-heartedly she covered her face with 
her hands. 

" Nelly — Nelly forgive me ! Can it be 
you do not care for me when I — Heaven 
help me ! when I — ^there is nothing I think 
of — dream of — ^nothing but your smile — 



your touch — your look. Nelly, you must 
care for me." 
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She stood aloof from him ; far — far aloof 
from him seemed her paled young face, 
younger than ever in the pallor of its 
sorrowful bewilderment. 

The sun had sunk. The shadowy twi- 
light enveloped her. . . . 

Soft as the shadows her voice speaking 
to him now — even now so steadily. 
Solemn as the shadows- her eyes regarding 
him now, even now so calmly. 

" Yes, I care for you,*' she said, " I care 
for you enough to wish you or I had died 
before to-night. ..." 

" Nelly ! " 

He made a step towards her. 

"To think that so soon — so soon I 
should be sorry you saved my life — only 
four months ago. . . ." 
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He stood still. 

She moved further away, and leant 
against the battlement. Her attitude was 
one of weariness and grief. A silence fell 
between them, as it had fallen before earlier 
in the evening — only now it was heavy 
with shame and sorrow, then at least to one 
of them it had been full of innocent dreams. 

It grew dark. The stars showing them- 
selves one by one could not dissipate the 
gloom. 

Nelly had sunk upon her knees. Her 
face was hidden against her arms as they 
rested on the ledge. 

She became conscious of his presence by 
the contact of his hand on hers. 

" You are cold," he said in a voice she 
did not know, " cold as death." 
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She did not move, nor speak. 

" Are you praying," he went on still in 
the same strange voice, " because if you 
are, it is useless, there are no angels abroad 
to-night — ^and God is not listening. ... I 
have been praying to Him, you'll not be- 
lieve it, but I have, just now while it grew 
dark, * Deliver us from eviU^ so I kept on 
praying. . . . He has not heard me. He 
will not hear, for here we are still, you and 
I, apart, quite apart from all the world — 
and in my heart the same love for you — ^not 
assuaged — not lessened by a single jot — no, 
God does not hear." 

She felt his breath hot upon her cheek. 
She gazed up into his eyes full of the bale- 
ful light that scorched her even through 
the dimness, with a shame and confusion 
beyond words. 
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She had withdrawn her hand from his, 
shudderingly. She raised it quietly again, 
her little cold hand, quietly with a gentle- 
ness almost tender she laid it on his. He 
felt the slight fingers clinging round his 
palm. 

" That I should have to call this hand — 
this hand that saved my life, the hand of a 
coward.^* 

He looked down on his hand and hers, 
only faintly visible — ^looked down with a 
droop of the head that betrayed shame. 
The hand beneath the small, slight fingers 
began to tremble. 

A terrible bewilderment was on him. 
Passion, shame — ^tenderness struggled in 
his tempted soul. 

'^ It is too late," he said in suffocated 

VOL. II. 
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tones — " too late to turn back — ^you are 
mine. • • •'* 

But she sank to her knees before him — 
still holding his hand, and she laid her 
cheek against it, tenderly — so tenderly. " I 
cannot believe it," she entreated. She 
was crying now : her voice was broken 
with her sobs. She raised her eyes to his, 
streaming with tears, and yet with some- 
thing of the old trust shining in them again. 

« Nelly— Nelly— Nelly— little NeUy- 
little Nelly,*' so he cried aloud in this 
crisis of his agony, in how heart-broken a 
tone, with what sobs and groans wrung 
from him by the pain of his captive 
passion ! Captive at last, though strugg- 
ling, striving — captive at last to the power 
of her gentle courage. . • . 
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All through the strong revulsion that 
.shook and tortured him, she held his hand, 
washing it with her tears. • • • 

The moon had risen : her pale rays 
found them out, touching with her pure 
light,, the man's bowed head, the girl's up- 
raised face. 

He dragged his hand away from her like 
one awaking from delirium. 

" The angels guard you,*' he muttered, 
and left her. She heard him groping his 
way down the broken flight of stairs : his 
footsteps died away. 

She was left alone. 

The white moonlight lay motionless on 
turret and tree — motionless also the black 
shadows lying side by side with its purest 
rays. The moonlight so pure, so cold, so 
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unsullied in its triumphant whiteness^ 
though close to its side, close as they 
could press the blackest shadows lay* 
The fair moonlight that could not take a 
stain, seemed but to shine the purer from 
contact with their gloom — its whiteness 
leaping from the darkness like a victory. 

To Nelly it seemed like the presence of 
her dead mother, brooding over her the 
purity and peace of a heaven-deansed love* 



CHAPTER IL 

Shivebiko with fatigue she rose : her head 
ached; her hands felt numb. With a 
confused idea of being near at hand when 
Captain Muir returned to liberate her, she 
groped her way down the perilous stair- 
case. 

She forgot to wonder how he had con- 
trived to find a way out, or to doubt 
whether he had. The moonlight shone in 
at the casements, and at many a chink and 
crevice. Without this help she could never 
have made her way in safety down the 
broken steps, and over the decayed floor- 
ing. She reached the lower story at last. 
There were two windows to it, but so high 
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were thej placed in the wall she could not 
touch the sill with her hand. The wall wa» 
so uneven it was very possible for an 
active man to have found sufficient footings 
to clamber up, and through the casement ; 
while the drop on the other side would 
have been easy. Nelly never doubted that 
Captain Muir had found egress in this way. 
She was acquiescent from exhaustion, calm 
with the consciousness of past peril. She 
was cold and lonely — ^faint from fatigue 
and hunger; yet not afraid nor un- 
happy. 

It was only when another hour had 
passed and still she sat amid the heavy 
shadows and the ghostly light that she 
began to long for a human voice to speak 
her name — to fancy she heard strange 
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sounds in the lonely building — ^to listen with 
bated breath — to shudder — to start at the 
sudden rattle of a mouse running over the 
loose plaster — ^the stirring of the ivy as the 
insect life within it moved. But the brave 
spirit of her did not quail. 

" It is only death," she whispered, in 
the pauses of her pleading prayer for the 
sound of a human voice, a human step, " at 
the worst if they never find me — at the 
worst only death/' 

The second hour of suspense had 
scarcely begun when a tread, unheard on 
the grass outside approached the castle, 
and a voice heard — heard at length by the 
small crouching figure within spoke her 
name. 

Miss Nelly — ^Miss Nelly." 
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** John — oh, John ! let me come to you, 
John — ^let me come! ** 

He tried the door, in the meantime, 
she, endowed with a sudden energy had 
clambered up to the window, and was 
piteously entreating him to let her come to 
him. 

It was a weary child he lifted down from 
the casement — ^but a weary, frightened 
child, too tired to ask|or answer questions, 
too tired to do anything but look at her 
old playmate John, with a great content in 
her heavy eyes, and a quiver of her lips 
that tried to smile. 

John guided her to the farmhouse where 
the riding horses had been put up. He 
explained to her how he had been left in 
charge of the horses ; that about six o'clock 
Mr. Smith had told him the rest of the 
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party were starting, and that he was to 
inform the riders of the fact when they 
came to mount as they would shortly. 
But he, John, waited patiently till it grew 
late and dark, then he became uneasy, and 
had set out to look for her and Captain 
Muir. He had been unsuccessful in his 
search the first time, and had returned to 
the farmhouse to find Captain Muir's horse 
gone. On his questioning the people of 
the house, he learned that the gentleman 
himself had ridden away upon it — ^that he 
appeared yery much excited, and in the 
wildest haste. 

" Ever since then. Miss Nelly, I have 
been looking for you," he said wistfully, 
and as she walked beside him so slowly and 
wearily he stole a glance at her face in the 
moonlight. 
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She did not speak to him, and after 
that he addressed her no more until they 
had completed more than half their seven- 
mile journey to Paisely, he leading Brown 
Bess, she sitting on the horse mutely with 
drooped head, one hand nervelessly hold- 
ing the reins the other hanging by her 
side. 

" I never thought you were in that old 
castle/' he broke the silence. " I called 
your name in despair because I had 
searched so long! I don't think I ever 
was so glad of anything, Miss Nelly." 

Again he looked at her. The young 
face with its strange pallor and sadness 
did not turn to him. 

" I thank God," he said earnestly, " that 
I found you, Miss Nelly/ 
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" And T," she said softly, " am thanking 
Him all the time." 

" I wonder what has become of Captain 
Muir/* suggested John after a pause. 

She did not answer directly. Then, 
very slowly and stammeringly, she said— 

" He got out of the window of the 
castle — to try and find help, to open the 
door. He — he must have — lost his way.'* 

The avenue gate stood open. There 
was a light in the lodge window. 

"My little girl is anxious," thought 
John. He could not pause to reassure 
her because he was in haste to lead Brown 
Bess with her precious burden through 
these last few shadows into the light and 
warmth and welcome which he knew 
awaited them. 
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The doors of Paisely Hall stood open. 
There were lights in the porch, lights that 
appeared red in contrast to the moonlight. 
There were dark figures moving here and 
there, and Mr. Smith bare-headed, with 
hair erect and gesticulating hands. 

" Oh, Fm so tired,*' said Nelly, as she 
approached this scene ; her fatigue brought 
home to her by the questions and com- 
ments she saw pending. 

" She is very tired, sir," John ventured 
to say as he consigned his charge to Mr. 
Smith's tender mercies. 

" Tired 1 I daresay, I daresay ; and 
bless my soul ! who isn't tired with look- 
ing for her, and waiting for her, and 

John led Brown Bess away, sorrowfully 
feeling that as he could not help his young 
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mistress the best thing he could do was to 

get the mare to her stabling, for Brown 

> 

Bess was tired too. 

He was glad when he neared his cottage 
with the light shining from the window. 
It was dark in the avenue for the moon 
was on the wane. And as he walked he 
wondered to himself, " What will she tell 
them ? '* and very weary was he with his 
wondering and the long day of anxiety 
through which first one fear and then 
another had harassed him. It was grate- 
ful to him that light in the window of his 
home. At least, out of all the trouble of 
the day his daughter's kiss remained to 
comfort him, and to soothe a little his 
anxious thought. 

He quickened his steps, his face 
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brightened. He pulled his hat off as his 
foot touched the door-step. The door was 
unlatched. He pushed it open, and stood 
staring at the scene within as if turned to 
stone. 



CHAPTER in. 

In the high-backed arm-chair lounged Lord 
Fane, his legs thrown over one of the arms, 
his head resting against a cushion at the 
back (a cushion not usually in the chair, 
John recognised it as being a cushion 
Molly's mother had worked, and Molly 
kept in a drawer upstairs), his chin in the 
air, his eyes fast shut, his mouth slightly 
open, to all appearances asleep. 

Leaning against the back of the chair 
almost touching the sleeper's head stood 
his daughter, her eyes wide open and fixed 
upon his face, and all her heart was in her 
eyes. 

They made a pretty picture. One of 
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Molly 8 sunny locks hung over and lay on 
his lordship's dark head. The light from 
John's reading-lamp fell on her light cotton 
gown and on her companion's shirt-front, 
on her fair hair^ and his ruddy cheek, on 
his white hand, and her soft throat. There 
was plenty of colour in the picture and 
contrast, plenty of light and shade. There 
were romantic suggestions in the scene 
also. The rich broad-cloth of the gentle- 
man s evening dress, the meanly clad young 
girl, the poorly furnished surroundings, 
the diamond ring glittering on his finger, 
a bundle of turnip roots lying at his feet. 
The only thing that stirred in the room 
was the long pendulum of the Swiss clock 
hung against the wall. Thd only souad 
its loud monotonous tick. Its hands 
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pointed to one ; as they passed the hour 
they gave a kind of click being infirm 
Erom age. Molly looked up, familiar with 
the noise to see what hour it heralded. 
She looked up first at the face of the 
clock known from infancy, then at the face 
of her father. ... A low cry of horror 
burst from her. It roused Charlie. 

" What is it darling ? " he murmured 
sleepily. " Surely I haven't fallen asleep 
and"— 

The gardener's hand was on the collar 
of his coat. The gardener's grasp flung 
him from the chair. 

" Out of this, sir, and never enter my 
house again." 

"But, gardener" — began his lordship 
feebly. 

VOL. ir. D 
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** Out of my house or I will thrash you 
like a dog." 

Suiting the action to the words John 
seized a stout hazel stick from the comer 
by the window (he had meant it to sup- 
port a weakly rose tree ; but its destiny 
had been differently forecast) and 
brandished it over Lord Fane. 

" Will you go ? " 

John's blue eyes were blazing as the 
sky blazes in the tropics at mid-day. 

^* Certainly not,'* said Charlie, wide 
awake at last. 

Down came the uplifted stick and fell 
heavily with a cruel crashing blow — not 
upon Lord Fane's person, but on Molly's 
slender arm as she threw herself before 
him. There was a scream, and then a low. 
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l^ravely stifled moaniDg as Molly lay in her 
lover's arms and tried hard to keep back 
the moans wrung from her by an over keen 
pain. 

Gently, with a tenderness very foreign 
to his nature, Lord Fane laid her back in 
the arm-chair, forgetful of the gardener, 
of the situation, of himself — this last for 
perhaps the first time in his life ; he 
lavished on her every loving word, every 
endearing epithet he could think of. Ue 
knelt beside her and carefully cut away the 
sleeve from her wounded arm ; then, look- 
ing up from the kiss he bestowed upon it, 
he said to John — 

" I will go and fetch the doctor ; her 
arm is broken.'' 

John was silent. Sternly, coldly, he 
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stood looking on at his daughter's suffer- 
ing, suffering none the less himself not- 
withstanding. 

" Be kind to her, be gentle. Settle it 
with me afterwards; she has done no 
wrong/' said Charlie, and left them so, 
hunying out into the night, hurrying as 
fast as his legs could carry him, which 
was very much faster than they usually 
did, along the moonless road to Seacliff. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** What a night of terror and torment it 
has been 1 " observed Mrs. Paisely faintly, 
as she entered the drawing-room on the 
f oUowing day. 

The alliterative adjectives which she 
used to describe the preceding hours had 
been borrowed from the thrilling tale with 
which she had partly relieved their horror. 
She carried the volume in her hand. Nelly 
followed her carrying her work-basket, her 
smelling-bottle, also some sal-volatile. It 
was twelve o'clock, and Mrs. Paisely 's first 
appearance. It took some time and trouble 
to settle her comfortably on the sofa for 
the day. This little table had to be fetched. 
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that cushion changed, this bottle nearer her 
hand, those flowers further off, that win- 
dow opened, this one shut, the paper-knife 
to cut the last chapter of "Angelina's^ 
Trouble." 

" Lord Fane was very anxious about you 
last night," said Mrs. Paisely, sinking back 
against her cushions with closed eyes. 

" Was he? I understood he was at the- 
lodge." 

"He was at the lodge-gate, perhaps ^ 
waiting for you 

" No," interrupted Nelly, " he was not, 
or we would have seen him. He was ew- 
side the lodge.' 

" Perhaps for a light.' 

" He must have been a long time getting 
a light, for I have not seen him yet." 
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" My dear child, did you not breakfast 
with him ? " asked Mrs. Paisely , opening 
her eyes. 

" No, he was not down, I suppose his 
anxiety on my account has worn him out," 
said Nelly, settling herself at the window 
with a piece of needlework, a most un- 
usual proceeding with her at this hour of 
the day, especially of a fine day. But 
Nelly was not herself. There were dark 
shadows under her eves, shadows telling 
of a sleepless night and many tears. The 
thickly fringed eyes were very heavy, and 
every now and then as she bent over her 
bit of crewel work they grew suffused. She 
was pale, too, with a pallor very strange to 
Nelly's blooming cheeks. 

If Mrs. Paisely had had any vision for 
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aught except her own person and its ac- 
cessories she could not have failed to notice 
her step-daughter's changed appearance. 

" You're very silent this morning," was 
all she observed, as Nelly sat patiently 
working at the window — the open one — ^in 
her white dress with the purple bows, that 
did not become her as well as usual, want- 
ing the contrasting red in her cheeks and 
lips. 

" Tell me about the picnic," continued 
Mrs. Paisely fretfully, " I want to know 
all about it. To begin with, I do not un- 
derstand how you and Captain Muir came 
to be locked up in that tower." 

"Mamma, I have told you." 

Nelly bent closer over her work, and a 
dim flush came creeping up over her face. 
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^^Yes, but I do not understand; you 
gave Buch a very vague account of the 
whole thing — how it was Captain Muir 
locked the door after you were in. What 
could possess him to ? ** 

There was a silence. Nelly was trying 
vainly to steady her hand to make a stitch, 
and ever over her face the hot, shamed 
flush seemed to throb and burn with a dim, 
inward heat. 

•* What could possess him ? Nelly, do 
you hear me ? " 

" Yes ; he — ^he did it in absence of mind. 
No ; I mean the old woman in charge of it, 
you know. She asked us to lock the door 
because — because of anybody coming in. 
Anybody could come in, of course, and 
steal things." 
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** I can't hear a word; you mumble so. 
Goodness knows I you generally talk loud 
enough. The woman in charge of the place 
asked him to lock the door ? " 

" And he let the key drop — lost it some- 
how." 

Nelly leant her elbow on the window- 
sill, let her needle be idle, and tried to 
speak naturally. 

" We went up to the top of the castle — 
a great many stories high — ^right on to the 
roof. It was very pleasant there until — 
until " — and she even tried to give a little 
laugh — " until we found we had lost the 
key." 

Nelly rose and opened the window 
wider, resting her hands upon the sash> 
taking deep breaths of the pure air. 
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" And what did you do then ? " 

" Then, after along time — a long time — 
Captain Muir climbed out of one of the 
windows ; he went to fetch help." 

"And left you alone! How dreadful ! 
Poor child; I wonder you didn't die of 
fright! And he didn't come back any 
more ?" 

" No," said Nelly, sitting down wearily, 
" he didn't ; but John found me at last. It 
was a long, long time to wait, and then I 
managed to cUmb up to the window, and he 
lifted me down the other side. It was 
very late; I was tired. ... I am tired 
still." 

" But what I can't understand is why 
Captain Muir didn't come back. What 
could have become of him?" 
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Mrs. Paisely sat up in her momentary 
excitement ; her book fell to the floor. 

"His horse was gone," said Nelly 
stupidly. " He rode away for somebody. 

"But why — " began Mrs. Paisely. 

She was interrupted by the hurried en- 
trance of Mr. Smith. 

" Here's the deiice and all of a row ! I 
never knew such a thing — ^never, never. 



never." 



" Oh, good gracious, Tom ! Good gra- 
cious ! What on earth has happened now ! '* 

" What has happened ! " echoed Mr. 
Smith scornfully. "What hasvCt hap- 
pened ? " 

He came to a stand opposite Mrs. 
Paisely's sofa, with his hair on end and his 
hands in his pockets. 
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"I don*t know,'* sighed that lady. 
" Oh, my poor nerves ! Tom, break it 
gently, as gently as you can. I'm prepared 
for the worst," 

" The gardener s been trying to thrash 
Pane, and has broken his daughter's arm 
by mistake. Now, my good woman, don't 
make a screaming about it, for it's got to 
be hushed up. Fane's been going it with 
Molly, pretty girl, very, wouldn't mind 
going it with her myself, but it must be 
hushed up — mind, madam, it must be 
hushed up — Fane's express wish is that 
nothing's said. Behaved nobly — won't 
have the gardener scolded — nobody blamed 
nothing said. Girl had an accident — fell 
down — broke her arm — ^Damn ! there's 
Nelly ! " he cried aghast, as he became 
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aware of the girl's presence, a sudden 
movement of hers causing her scissors and 
cotton to roll noisily to the floor. 

Mr. Smith was at a loss. 

"Maria, why the deuce" — ^he began 
furiously, then checked himself abruptly, 
turning to Nelly. " My dear, don't think 
anything of — of what you have heard. 
You can't understand — damn it, Maria I 
I'll — I'll leave you to explain— I'll go,'* 
he continued, and, making precipitately for 
the door, he came into collision with Mrs« 
Muir, who was entering, followed by Lord 
JFane. 

The Captain s wife was in a very good 
humour, and a very loud costume, namely, 
a red jersey with a cream-coloured skirt, 
and hat to match. 
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"Beg pardon, Mr. Smith! Lord Fane, 
pick him up," she said, bursting into a ring- 
ing laugh. " My good people, I want to 
know what you have done with ray hus- 
band ? Don't get up, Maria. Where have 
you hidden him, eh ? " 

" We haven't seen him," gasped Mrs. 
Paisely. " He went home to you.' 

" Indeed ! Well, Fve not seen him. 
Miss Nelly, what have you done with my 
husband ? " 

It was not Mrs. Muir's colour that fled 
as no answer came to her question. It 
was Nelly's cheek that grew ashy pale. 

** The gardener wants to speak to you, 
sir," said the footman, entering hastily, 
and speaking to Mr. Smith. ^' He must see 
you or Mrs. Paisely at once, he says, sir.*' 
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" No, no, my man," quoted Mr. Smith 
incoherently, " not here. I won't see him 
here. I— I "— 

But, even as he spoke, John Knight 
stood, hat in hand, within the room, and 
the servant shut the door behind him. 

" I'll see you by-and-bye, my man, by- 
and-bye," said Mr. Smith, waving him away 
with great vehemence of gesture. 
' " Please, sir "— 

" I tell you I haven't finished talking to 
Lord Fane about you. We haven't come 
to any decision. Go — go." 

" It is nothing about Lord Fane nor my- 
self," said John in desperation. "It is 
something to do with Captain Muir." 
. " My husband ! " ejaculated Mrs. Muir, 
facing suddenly round. 
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But John did not seem to see her ; his 
eyes were fixed upon the white young face 
beyond hers, upon a little hand creeping out, 
creeping out towards the back of a chair— 
the little frank, kindly hand ! How it 
trembled — ^how piteous, how helpless it 
looked. 

** What is wrong with my husband ? I 
insist upon knowing," cried Mrs. Muir 
tempestuously. 

The gardener did not hear her. He was 
thinking what a frail support the back of 
that chair afforded now the little hand had 
grasped it. . • • 

Twice they urged him to speak ; but it 
was the agony of Nelly's eyes he answered 
when at last he said — 

^ He has met with an accident/' 

TOL. n. B 
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Mrs. Paisely covered her face with her 
hands and persuaded herself that she lost 
consciousness. 

" Tell me the worst/' screamed Mrs, 
Muir, her voice rising as she went on re- 
peating, " Tell me where he is, the 
worst " — 

" Damn it ! my dear lady, keep calm, 
keep calm,** said Mr. Smith soothingly. 

" He was found this morning,'* continued 
the gardener hoarsely, still answering the 
mute questioning of those horrified eyes. 

Poor eyes ! would they ever look the 
same again when the terror had at last died 
out of them and the pain ? . . . Would the 
lost peace and brightness ever come back 
again ? . . . The glad candour, the joyous 
sparkle, were they for ever gone ? 
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And John saw as in a dream the flush of 
«, cheek lifted from a flower, the clear 
child-like glance of eyes as grey as the 
.early morning mist in summer ; innocent 
and gay as the flower the mist enfolded. 

" He and his horse — the horse is dead; 
he had apparently jumped a high stone 
wall with his rider. It was too high for 
him ; he must have fallen on his head and 
been killed directly." 

" My husband ! is he much hurt ? Oh 
i^eUmer* 

In her agitation she laid her hand upon 
his arm ; but John did not look at her, he 
^ent on monotonously. 

" He must have fallen with the horse, 
and the horse must have rolled upon 
him ! " 
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« Is he dead? Oh, God ! is he dead I" 

She shook the gardener's arm, her face- 
distorted with fear. 

" Yes, he is dead. . . /* 

John heard her scream again and again,, 
heard Mr. Smith's voice and Lord Fane's,. 
but^ he saw nothing, save a little figure in 
white sinking to the floor, as for the first 
time in her life Nelly fainted. 



CHAPTER V. 

Akd so a shadow fell upon her life, a 
shadow beneath which her youth and gaiety 
«eemed to wither. Her ruddy colour did 
not return, her eyes were down-cast and 
Bad. Her heart was sorrowing, sorrowing 
passionately after the friend she had lost ; 
not so much by death as by what went 
before. 

The horror of his end haunted her. 
That such things were in the world 
affrighted her. The sunshine could not 
soothe her, nor the flowers; yet she 
planted them upon his grave, and when the 
evening sunlight gilded the church-spire 
and stretched its brightness calmly, so 
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calmly oyer his headstone, she would sit 
and weep, and weep, and tell herself it was 
only during such times she was happy,, 
with an inward conviction that it was only 
in this way she could ever be happy again. 

Lord Fane and his sister had left ; they 
had returned home. Lord Fane had filled 
Old Court with shooting men, and he was^ 
out all day after the partridges. 

Mrs. Muir was staying with her mother 
in Scotland, sorrowing in becoming resigna- 
tion for the past, and awaiting with 
christian cheerfulness the advent of one 
or other of her old suitors. Hers was a 
nature grief could not touch. 

It is a poor heart which never rejoices, 
runs the saw ; and let us add, it is a poorer 
yet, which never grieves. 
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She had been fond of her husband in 
her way, but not fonder than she would be 
of any other man who might see fit to 
marry her, which was not quite as fond as 
she was of any of her many free and easy 
flirtations. She had never been really 
jealous of Nelly until the girl had fainted 
at the catastrophe. Then she felt Nelly 
had indeed usurped her prerogative in a 
most shameless manner. She would have 
given a great deal to have been able to 
swoon herself, having much dramatic 
instinct. It was bad enough to be de- 
barred this satisfaction. It was ten 
times worse to see the girl her husband 
had shown some attention to for a couple 
of months fall mutely with a pathetic 
abandon she could not but admire, with an 
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anguish she could not doubt ; so silently 
80 helplessly she fell, her young strength 
as weakness, the morning sun upon her 
face where the roses no longer blushed. 

The widow had been sorely aggrieved 
at the time. She had stopped screaming 
to cry indignantly as she pointed at the 
prostrate girl, 

" How dare she faint for my husband ? 

But Nelly's white face had mutely defied 
her. Could she have seen that face a 
month later covered with tears as it bent 
above the grave she had forgotten, she 
might still have fancied that it wronged 
her. But she had ceased to think upon 
the subject. It was nothing to her who 
sat in the shadow of the little churoli 
between Faisely and SeaclifiF, and thought 
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rand wept about the man who rested so 
.quietly near its walls. As for herself she 
had given the matter consideration enough. 
It had become stale. Other things claimed 
her attention now. But Nelly ... it 
dseemed to her that she remembered more 
Tividly every day. His looks and words, 
his sighs, his gestures, haunted her as they 
lad never done when he lived. Her dreams 
were of him ; his hand would clasp hers 
unreproved ; his eyes look love in hers un- 
•checked. All that she had unallowed in 
past waking hours in these dreams she 
seemed to covet. Healthy, hearty nature 
;as hers was, she grew morbid. She whis- 
pered to herself in the stillness of the 
iiight, when starting from some dream of 
liim, that she loved him. • . . Now that he 
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was dead she certainly loved him. .. . . And 
now it was no sin, but, oh, the pity of it^ 
Sometimes in her passion of regret and 
despair she would say mad things; she 
would wish him back again with his love^ 
and declare it would be a gladsome things 
to meet it with hers, that the sin and the 
shame would be dim indeed to her if she 
might feel his arms round her again, once 
again, instead of the long regret that 
stifled her and would not let her go. . . ^ 
Then she would break into horrified sob- 
bing at herself, thanking God He had set 
death between them. And so the shadow 
lay upon her life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"The gardener's daughter is dying/' so 
Mrs. Paisely announced casually one morn- 
ing, as it were, between the chapters of her 
novel, reminded of the fact by a pathetic 
death-bed scene. 

Nelly had even forgotten that she had 
heard Molly was ill. She had never been 
to inquire after her old playmate. She 
had been utterly self-absorbed, and now — 

" The gardener's daughter is dying," 
whispered the dead leaves fluttering to the- 
ground at Nelly's feet as she walked down 
the avenue; " dying," they sighed as they 
turned and writhed as in restless pain where- 
they lay. 
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" Dying," shuddered the trees overhead, 
^' and only a month ago her little feet danced 
with the shadows we threw." 

" Dying," wept the rain, wildly rushing 
through the boughs, *' as all the summer 
flowers haye died — she the fairest of them 
all." 

" Dying,'* echoed Nelly's heart, " and I 
had forgotten her." 

"Dying," whispered the woman who 
opened the door to her; " poor lamb, it's 
main sad to see her." 

The little sunny head with all its wealth 
of hair shorn away, moving restlessly 
upon the pillow ; the flushed cheeks, the 
vague blue eyes, the small hand thrust 
forth, white now as Molly herself could 
wish. But Molly had no wish now. The 
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room that Molly took such pride in was- 
sadly in disorder now. The spotless 
curtains of her tiny bed were crumpled 
and dragged aside. But what did Molly 
care? The toilet table with its dainty 
cover had to be thrust away with the- 
mirror laid upon its face to make way for 
the nurse's mattress on the floor. On the- 
table, with its pretty chintz cloth, her 
mother's Bible, which was sacred to Molly, 
had to give place to medicine bottles and a 
jug of toast-and-water. The chest of 
drawers was littered vnth the nurse's 
bonnet and shawl, but Molly did not care. 
She was very ill. The broken arm was the 
beginning of it, Molly's own aching heart 
furthered it, the low fever always creeping 
about at the fall of the year to grasp the 
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weak and weary, found troubled, ailing Molly 
an easy prey. Day by day it sapped her 
strength ; bit by bit it pulled to pieces the 
delicate structure of her health. She had 
made but a feeble fight of it, for Molly's 
tender spirit had been overstrained in 
■another conflict, a conflict in which it had 
been worsted. And now foolish, little 
Molly was dying. 

Into the little room so sadly disarranged 
by the unfamiliar mattress and bonnet 
another strange Presence had stolen; in 
among the girlish knicknacks and keep- 
sakes it hovered — sat beside Molly's bed- 
side, bent over Molly's young head — 
lingered — waited . . . the Shadow of Death. 

" Molly," whispered Nelly between her 
sobs " Molly, Molly darling, don't die." 
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Kneeling beside the bed she tried to 
pray. She clasped the unconscious hand. 
She gazed into the unseeing eyes. She 
would have given anything, done any- 
thing, to have brought back the old pres- 
sure to the hand, the old look to the eyes— 
but Molly was dying. An hour passed. 
The nurse came up from the parlour, and 
«at by the table, nodding over a hymn- 
book. 

Nelly knelt there, doing all she could, 
praying. 

Two hands suddenly seized her, re- 
moving her from the bedside with a force 
ecarcely gentle. 

Still holding her hand he led her down 
the narrow stairs. 
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« John 1 " 

They stood facing each other in the little- 
parlour. Tear-stained eyes flashed the- 
indignant questions at him his young mis-^ 
tress's lips were too unsteady to form. 

"You mustn't come here; I cannot 
have you touch her," said the gardener 
hurriedly. 

"John, I hardly can beheve it is- 
you." 

He had changed indeed during the last 
month. He was haggard and pale; his 
eyes were sunken, and under them lay 
the shadows of sleeplessness. He had 
grown thin. His very voice had changed, 
roughened and weakened by his fatigue 
and sorrow. 

" Why ? " asked Nelly wearily, " why do 
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you say I shall not come here ? What has 
happened P 

" She has disgraced herself and 
she is not fit for you to touch/' answered 
John hoarsely, with eyes that did not weep 
only because they had shed their fill of 
tears. 

** What has she done ? It was not her 
fault, I am sure." 

" She has broken her promise to me ; 
she has deceived me. She has ruined her 
own good name. . • •' 

" But, John,** and Nelly's hand rested 
on the gardener's arm, ** she is dying J 

" Ay, it is well ! 

He turned away — a man utterly broken 
— and sitting down by the table laid his 
head upon his arms. 
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She watched him ; her grave, young 
face was covered with tears, falling from 
sheer pity now. And then, as she might 
have as a child, she knelt beside him. 

" Take comfort," she said, through her 
tears, " I cannot bear to see you so. 
Which of us — which of us," she went on, 
brokenly, "can say we have never done 
foolishly or wrongly ? God knows ! I 
cannot. There is none good, dear John — 
there is none good. Try not to think so 
hardly of her, poor Molly I . . . Life is so 
hard — so terrible. . . . You love her ? " 

" Of course, she is the only one I dare 
to love in the world," muttered John. 

" And because you love her, you must 
forgive her. Oh, John I " in a tone of sharp 
distress and entreaty, " she is dying.' 
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" Dying ! " echoed the man, raising his 
head, " dying ! and when she is dead," he 
•continued calmly, in low, intense accents, 
" I trnll be avengedJ 

" John 1 '' 

The gardener stood up clenching his 
Jiands together ; he flung them upwards, 
his eyes lightening with a terrible rage. 

" If she dies — so help me God 1 Lord 
Fane shall die." 

He uttered the words loudly; they 
reached the ears of all the inmates in that 
little cottage; so loudly, and, withal, so 
despairingly, they penetrated to the soul 
of one through the 'wildered brain, and 
that soul already standing, as it were, with 
lialf -unfolded wings, started back, hesitated^ 
faltered. • • • 
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The nurse came hasteniDg down the 
stairs. 

"Molly is worse,'* she said, "she is 
trying to speak— she cries out." 

" I will go to her.*' 

" You will not,'* cried John, and for a 
moment his arm was round her — the arm 
that had toiled in the garden all day — th& 
arm in the sleeve of a labourer's jacket. 
" You shall not go to her, she is not fit for 
you to approach," he cried again pas- 
sionately. 

After the first involuntary effort to free 
herself, Nelly stood perfectly quiet. Not 
quiet, though, were her flashing eyes — not 
quiet her heaving bosom, her quivering 
lips. 

" John . . . how dare you ! how dare you 
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told me ! What are you thinking of ? . . - 
Remember who you are." 

He looked into her angry face — a strange 
expression flitting across his own. Then, 
as suddenly as he had seized her, he 
released her without a word. With bent 
head he stood, after she had left him, 
repeating to himself in mocking tones, 
** Bemember who you are.** 



Molly had roused from her stupor. She 
was wildly delirious. 

" Father will kill him — him," she cried, 
with all her nearly spent strength. " Don't 
let him. - - - / won't while I live." 

Vainly Nelly tried to soothe her — vainly 
the nurse gave her the medicine ordered 
by the doctor in case she became excited. 
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Nothing availed to quiet her. One tor- 
menting thought pursued her. On the- 
rack of one overwhelming fear her mind 
lay bound. 

"If I die— lie dies, father says. When 
I am dead, he will be killed. . . . Oh, the* 
cruel blow ! — Nay, I do not feel it in thy 
arms — never grieve ! I am not dead yet^ 
father, father ! I am scarcely hurt — nofc 
even like to die — though I look so pale.. 
What did you say ? . . . Dying ! But I 
will not die. . . .'' 

She half rose from the bed ; she stretched 
out her ghost-like hands. Nelly grasped 
them — Nelly put her arms round her — 
Nelly gently laid her back — Nelly's voice 
spoke potent words at last. 

"You shall not die; you shall live* 
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There — there — Nelly is holding you ; you 
shall not die. You will live for his sake." 

" For his sake/' repeated Molly, faintly, 
lying quietly back, with a more natural 
look in her blue eyes than they had worn 
for many a day. Again, and yet again, 
the paroxysm of anguished delirium re- 
turned to her that night; but Nelly was 
always there — always close beside her to 
soothe away the terror. Always there to 
repeat the magical words — 

" Live for his sake." 

Nelly's rich voice — rich and sweet as 
honey, performed gracious office that 
night. It held at bay the Shadow hover- 
ing over Molly's pillow. Held it at bay 
during many weary hours, until at length 
Holly slept. 



CHAPTER VII. 

And Molly lived. Sometliing, at leasts 
which had a slight resemblance to Molly, 
lay on Molly's little bed day after day, and 
slowly, slowly gathered strength. 

Such a white, wee spirit-face it was! 
such a shadowy form, but always the face 
grew more human, always the figure grew 
less ethereal ; for always within Molly's soul 
the desire grew — which had saved her life 
— to live for his sake. 

And Nelly tended her; with what a 
loving care I Haunted by the thought of 
past neglect, she never seemed to be 
able to do enough for Molly — childlike, 
patient Molly — such a changed Molly ! All 
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iher prettiness gone ; but in its stead a new 
l^eauty — a most unearthly beauty. The 
golden hair shorn from her head ; the 
delicious colour banished from her cheek ; 
i;he soft contour of her face broken ; and in 
their place ? A wonderful pathos in the 
large blue eyes— a touching patience in 
iihe lines of the delicate mouth— a pallor 
pure as moonlight on the sunken cheek. 

"You look about ten years old," said 
Nelly one day, after watching her surrep- 
titiously for a while. 

"And I feel so old," murmured Molly. 

Slowly the tears gathered in her eyes, 
^nd rolled down her wan face. She 
turned her head aside a little, and Nelly 
iieard her saying to herself softly — 

** If God would only let me be as old as 
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I feel. If I could only skip some of the* 
years. . , 

" What is grieving you so ? " asked 
Nelly, leaning over her. 

She was lying on the wooden settle in 
the parlour ; and wooden settle though it 
was, it furnished a dainty lodging for the- 
slight figure. Nelly had cushioned it like- 
the couch of a princess. 

There was no answer to Nelly's question- 
Molly was crying to herself. 

" There is something keeping you back, 
persisted Nelly. "The doctor says so- 
He says you ought to get stronger quicker ; 
something is troubling you. Tell me,. 
Molly, if anyone can help you, I will. I 
think you might trust me. . . . It is some- 
thing besides — ^besides — about Lord Fane. 
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Molly turned her white, wet face round 
at the name. Molly could not blush now. 

"My father," she said, brokenly, "he 
never kisses me. There is a wall between 
ns, and I have only him left. . . J 

Nelly bent closer till her lips lay on the 
pallid cheek. She spoke no word, yet 
Molly understood the mute promise, and 
was soothed. 

Nelly met the gardener in the avenue,, 
coming home from his work. It was dusk , 
for it was five o'clock, and it wanted only 
a month to Christmas. She stopped. He 
touched his hat, and would have passed 
on. 

" John." 

She felt a strange hesitation in ad- 
dressing him. It was difficult to approach 
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what she wished to say. He stood silent, 
respectfully waiting. 

" John, I — I want to speak to you.' 

•* Yes, Miss Nelly/' 

"I have been with Molly this after- 
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noon." 



"You have been like — you have been 
what I can never forget to Molly, Miss 
Nelly— I "— 

" She does not get on quickly the doctor 
says ; he came while I was there,*' went on 
Nelly hurriedly. **He says there is some 
trouble on her mind which prevents her 
growing strong." 

" Trouble ! And which of us. Miss 
Nelly, is free from that ? " 

" And which of us is good, John — wholly 
^ood ? " 
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The leafless trees above them never 
stirred. A robin hopping near them 
waited, its head on one side. 

John was silent. 

" John, if one loves a person it is so easy 
to forgive— almost— anything.^ 

What a strange thrill there was in her 
voice I What a new, pathetic meaning ! 

John let the basket he carried drop from 
his hand. The robin fled away. The tree- 
tops quivered slightly as a breeze stole- 
past them. 

" And Molly — Molly cannot get well 
— because she feels you haven't forgiven. 
her." 

" She deceived me." 

" She was tempted/ 

" She broke her promise." 
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" Do not break her heart." 

" She has disgraced herself.'* 

" She has suffered." 

** I cannot trust her." 

" But you love her ? " 

" But the dishonour. Oh ! I am dtsap^ 
pointed in her," he cried heart-brokenly. 

" It is hard to be disappointed in people 
T^e love." 

Again the strange thrill in the soft 
voice. 

" But then love can cover even that. It 
is enough, John, that you love her. Come 
along, it is getting dark, and I am coming 
-with you to Molly." 

Be took up his basket and followed her 
as she retraced her steps towards the 
lodge. 
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Silently they walked ; silently they en- 
tered the cottage ; silently Molly looked at 
her father, and for the first time since the 
night when she had met his darkened 
glance fixed on her as she stood by her 
sleeping lover, now for the first time the 
dreadful veil seemed to be withdrawn from 
them, and the old love shone forth un- 
<5hanged. Silently — for though her lips 
moved no sound came from them — :she 
stretched out her thin arms ; silently he 
went to her, and, as they clasped each 
other in an embrace more eloquent than 
words, Nelly stole away. 

She hesitated for a moment or two out- 
side the lodge which way she should go. 
At last she opened the gate and passed 
through into the road on a way her feet 
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knew but too well — the way to the church- 
yard. She brought no flowers for his grave 
to-night — no flowers, and she trod heed- 
lessly upon the chrysanthemums her own 
hands had planted near it because her eyes 
were so full of tears. 

It was a dark night. Nelly bent over 
the cold tombstone, and thought of the 
once eager heart it covered, thought of 
the fervent eyes, thought of the yearning 
lips . . . and pressed her own upon the icy 
granite. It seemed to her she loved him, 
and that so she had come to an end of 
love*s joy. His hot passion had awakened 
a response at last, but a response only 
to be met with the chill and silence- 
of the grave. . . . Something very like 
despair crept into her young heart*. 
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The stone she leaned upon appeared 
as an outrage to love and life, and for 
very pity of that passionate love so sud- 
denly extinguished she yearned towards 
it ; now, when it was gone^ when no answer 
could possibly be vouchsafed to it, woman- 
like she told herself the sweetness of her 
life had likewise vanished, not only the 
sweetness, but also the interest — the 
energy — the spring. Yes, they all lay 
there, all the precious things, all the riches 
of her nature, given now at last ; she who 
had grudged him a kiss had given royally 
at last — given until she had nothing 
left to give except her life, and that was 
cheapened indeed since the day he saved 
it. 

Tired out with her sorrowful thoughts, 
VOL. ir. G 
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tired also from the tears she had shed, 
Nelly fell asleep. First the darkness 
deepened and shrouded her as she lay npon 
her cold resting place ; next the moon rose, 
and flooded the churchyard with light, 
turning Captain Muir's grave to silver, 
and showing to every passer-by along the 
road the dark figure lying in such utter 
abandonment upon it. . . • 

" My good woman ! Bless me, my good 
woman, you'll catch your death of cold ! 
Is this the place to sleep ? 

Nelly lifted herself wearily, and saw 
standing beside her Mr. Smith's short 
figure. His eyes, open to their widest ex- 
tent, were staring at her. He held a stout 
walking stick in one hand, and under the 
other arm a huge sketching book, or other* 
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ivise lie would most assuredly have been 
ruffling his hair. 

" Damn I ** he observed. 

"I'm very sorry," began Nelly con- 
fusedly. " I mean, I believe Tve been 
asleepJ 

" Nice place to sleep, upon my soul I 

Down fell the sketching book, and Mr. 
:Smith's labour of the day, embodied in a 
feeble water-colour view, lay face down- 
wards on the muddy grass. 

Nelly picked it up, regarding its smudged 
•condition with concern. Mr. Smith was 
iioo disturbed to notice it. 

" Is this a proper place to sleep ? " he re- 
sumed helplessly. 

" Let us go home,'* said Nelly. " We 
<5an talk on the way." 
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They had arrived at the Via Orucis field 
before Mr. Smith found words in which to* 
clothe the outpourings of his indignant 
spirit, and when he spoke they sounded 
tame. 

" Suppose I had not chanced to see you? 
from the road, why, you might be there 
still fast asleep," he stated. 

Nelly was not much moved by the sup- 
position. 

I certainly might," she allowed. 
It cannot go on ; it cannot." 

She did not reply. 

The old cross shone out whitely in the- 
moonlight ; they were but a few paces from 
it. Nelly quickened her steps and leant 
against it, letting her head fall on her arm 
a moment. 
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" It cannot go on," she heard Mr. 
Smith's voice repeating sternly. "My 
good girl, you are a fool." 

Nelly raised her head. 

" Yes," she answered meekly. 

** A fool ! Do you know I had a letter 
from Lord Fane only to-day ? " 

" Yes." 

** He is coming at Christmas to give you 
another chance — to give us all another 
chance. Bless me I you don't seem to un- 
derstand I " 

Mr. Smith's hat came oS at last. He 
threw it and his sketching book upon the 
ground, and proceeded very vigorously to 
ruffle his curls. He looked such a gro- 
tesque little figure, standing with his legs 
wide apart, his hair straight up, and his 
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cheeks — the radd j colour of whicli defied 
the moonlight — paffed out, that Nellj 
smiled. 

*' Bless my soul! What is there to* 
laugh about ? '* he demauded fiercely. 

*a don't know." 

** No, I should think not. I had a letter 
from Lord Fane this morning, I say, and 
he is coming on purpose to ask you to 
marry him — ^to ask you for the second 
time." 

" He may save himself the trouble." 

For a few moments Mr. Smith kept 
silence. He puffed out his cheeks; he 
compressed his lips ; he ruffled his head ; 
but otherwise he did not express himself. 

** It won't do," he managed to articulate 
subsequently ; " it won't do." He gathered 
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calmness as he proceeded. " Nelly, I must 
speak seriously to you. We must under- 
stand each other. If you mean to refuse 
Lord Fane again you must know what you 
do. It is only at Lord Fane's most ear- 
nest entreaty I have remained silent so 
long. He begged me to give you time, to 
let him try again ; otherwise, when he told 
me of your refusal in the summer, I would 
have spoken to you. But no, he was so 
urgent about it, so sure of succeeding at 
last, so 

" Why should I marry him ? " broke ia 
Nelly. 

" Why ! why ! ''—he stared at her—" be- 
cause, in the first place, he loves you." 

" But he doesn't ; he loves Molly 
Xnight.' 
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** Pooh I my dear — a flirtation I a trifle/' 

•* A trifle that has nearly cost her life ; 
a trifle that, were there no other reason, 
would prevent my marrying Lord Fane." 

"My dear," he replied impatiently, 
" you don't know anything about men. Of 
course it is quite right you should think as 
you do about it; but there! you don't 
understand that with men these things are 
different." 

" No, I don't," answered Nelly em- 
phatically ; then, seeing Mr. Smith about 
to speak, she went on rapidly, " There is 
no use in discussing it. Putting every- 
thing else aside, I do not love Lord Fane, 
and therefore will not marry him. Dear 
me ! you needn't look so dreadfully 
shocked I ** she subjoined with a little 
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laugh, for poor Mr. Smith was glaring at 
her like an enraged tom-cat, " After all 
he's not much of a match ; it is I who 
Tiaverthe money, and I don't care to buy a 
title ; they are so common now-a-days. If 
I wanted to buy a husband at all I think 
I would purchase a man I loved." 

Nelly, turning and leaning against the 
<5ross as she spoke, faced Mr. Smith with a 
languid hauteur. 

"Ah-h-h," growled Mr. Smith, still 
regarding her with the tom-cat expression. 
•** May I ask before we go any further 
tohom you love ? Your conduct has been 
very strange — damn it ! — very strange for 
the last half-year. May I ask, madam, 
ithe name of the favoured individual ? " 

It was an unlucky question, for Nelly 
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was in a reckless mood to-night. At anjr 
other time she would have passed it over in 
scornful silence ; she would never have- 
dreamed of replying as she did ; but she 
was unhappy, and over fatigued. 

" His name," she said hoarsely, while a 
glitter came into her dark eyes, " is written- 
on the tombstone where you found me 
lying. . . . Heaven help me! no money 
can give him back to me — we cannot 
bargain with death." 

Her voice failed ; yet her eyes never 
flinched in their regard, glittering with so 
strange a light. 

" She is mad," gasped poor Mr. Smith. 

He went up to her and grasped her hy 
the hand, stuttering in his agitation. 

You — ^you do — don't know wh — 
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what you're saying — 1 — love a m — married 
— m — man.'* 

" He is not married, he is dead. There is- 
no sin in loving the dead — or if sin there be 
I cannot help it — ^for I love him — how 
truly ! how truly — God knows. . . . Oh, I 
am so tired of it — willingly, willingly would 
I lie down beside him to-night. . . .'* 

Mr. Smith let go her arm and retired 
a few paces from her in sheer amaze-- 
ment. 

" Are you shameless ? Are you wicked I 
Take care — take care/' he cried, his voice 
trembling with passion. "Already you 
have compromised yourself — take care,, 
take care — there are not many men who 
would ash you to marry them, perhaps.. 
Lord Fane has consented to overlook your 
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escapade with Captain Mair — unprincipled 
vagabond I 

"Be qaiet, you shall not abuse the 
dead." 

No one had ever heard Nelly speak in 
that tone before. Her eyes were blazing ; 
her face white as death, her bosom rising 
and falling with her quick, strong pant- 
ing. 

" I will speak, and you shall hear *' — 

•* I wiU not." 

She pushed him aside as he strove to 
detain her, and walked rapidly on, across 
the field. 

"You shall hear me," he persisted 
wildly, keeping pace with her. " You shall 
learn the truth at last, madam ; unless you 
marry Lord Fane you not only lose the 
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chance of righting yourself — but your 

money — all your moneyJ 

Nelly paused, looking sternly at Mr^ 
Smith, who was breathing very fast with 
the exertion of keeping up with her, and at 
the same time with his own temper. 

" Explain I " she commanded. 

** It is simply this " — 

Mr. Smith was obliged to be silent a 
moment to recover his breath. 

"It is simply — this — ^your father has- 
willed away your fortune unless you marry 
Lord Fane before your nineteenth birth- 
day, on the 9th June, so " — 

" Willed my fortune I Where — where 
has he willed it to ? " 

" He endows fifteen hospitals in Eng- 
land, with a thousand each a year. 
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Lord Fane's father was his friend, and he 
wishes it to go to his son." 

" But why, in heaven's name, didn't he 
will it to him directly ? Why make such 
■a condition ? " 

"He wanted you to marry into the 
family." 

" He wanted to make me miserable even 
after his death, not content with doing so 
in his life-time. Yes I I understand, the 
voice that speaks from his grave is worthy 
of him— is his — I recognise it.' 

She moved on again, but he arrested her. 
He had cooled down wonderfully during 
the foregoing conversation. He spoke 
almost in his usual tone to her. 

" You see he is your fate. He will make 
you a good husband. You have both sown 
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rsome rather wild oats/' with an attempt at 
a smile, " so I have no doubt you will settle 
*down comfortablyJ 

" Mr. Smith," said Nelly quietly, " put 
Tit out of your head once and for ever. I 
will never be Lord Fane's wife.** 

" Then you will be a beggar," he burst 
forth, "and worse.'* 

"And worse," she assented. "Yes, 
.after all, money cannot buy me the one 
thing which would make my life lovely — 
therefore let it go I Let it go to make 
•others happier, less suffering, but as for me 
it cannot help me.^ 

"You are mad," raved Mr. Smith, 
again losing control of himself. "Don't 
you understand your mother will be 
penniless also I You won't be able to live 
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here. You who always say you love the- 
place.'* 

** It looks well to-night, doesn't it ? " she- 
asked, surveying the moonlit scene, the* 
stately trees in the avenue, with their bare 
boughs black as ink, the white light filter- 
ing through them, the house, with its old- 
fashioned turrets, casting its black shadow 
over the lawn beyond, the wood, and then* 
the hills with their familiar outlines bathed 
in the same pale shine. " It is very fair,*^ 
she said, and sighed. 

Mr. Smith was anxiously regarding her, 
trying to read the young face over whicb 
tempestuous expressions were passing, try- 
ing to find out if at last he had touched* 
upon the right chord to bend her to his wilL 

** Even this winter night it looks passing 
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fair, but in spring when all the trees are 
newly drest — and flowers in every nook — 
^d the sunshine lighting up the old house, 
.and the hills so soft and green I It is the 
most beautiful place in the world to me, 
but— but "— 

There was terror in Mr. Smith's eyes as 
lie watched the changing face — changing 
now to a passionate loathing. 

" Its beauty hurts me. I dread the spring 
— I shall be glad — yes, glad, to go away.'* 

She turned and left him. 

He stood dumbfounded for a few 
minutes. Then his dismay found words. 

"Damn — damn— damn! It means ruin 
to us all — just a girl's tantrum I A mere 
child as she is — to set us all anyhow for 
her whim." 

VOL. n. H 



CHAPTER VITL 

Nbllt now "fell on evil days." She was 
subjected to persecutions of a very trying- 
cliaracter ; daily sermons, preached always 
from one text ; hourly innuendoes point- 
ing always at one crime ; eyes directed 
momently full of inexpressible reproach at 
one pale, young face. 

For a long time Nelly bore it all bravely. 
At last Mrs. Paisely succeeded in fretting^ 
herself into a serious illness. It was almost 
pathetic to observe how all the little affec- 
tations of ill-health, she had so long de- 
luded herself with, were put away, the 
scent-bottle, the salts, the dejected curls^ 
the languid air all vanished, ruthlessly 
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laughed out of the field by the real malady 
which prostrated her. 

She had at last the disease she had so 
often simulated^ — a nervous fever. The 
aflSiction made her more lovable, less 
despicable. It brought out all the endur- 
ance of her nature which was not great, 
all the sweetness which was not much. 

It was Christmas time. The snow lay 
thick upon the ground. On New Year's 
Day Lord Fane and his sister arrived. It 
is almost needless to inform the reader 
that Mr. Smith had not communicated to 
his lordship Nelly's last expressed deter- 
mination to himself. 

Lord Fane had come to urge his suit a 
second time. His funds were low, so was 
the temperature, so were his spirits. 
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Nellj was not looking pretty, he 
thought. She never had been ^* his style. 
She was less his style than ever. 

Still — ^it was desirable — most desirable, 
as Mr. Smith expressed it. In fact it was 
thatf or something worse, something his 
lordship did not care to name even to him- 
self. 

Nelly met him very calmly. She was 
glad they had come, she allowed a few days 
after, for Miss Fane proved herself an in- 
valuable sick-nurse. 

But nursing and doctoring did not seem 
to avail much in Mrs. Paisely s case. She 
grew worse rather than better, and Mr. 
Smith's hair lay unnaturally flat upon his 
head. He scarcely ever even said " damn I ** 

He became quiet, gentle, and Nelly's 
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heart began to bleed. It was so young, so 
full of blood and of feeling, it began to 
bleed secretly, pitifully. 

One evening she heard the doctor and 
Miss Fane talking together as the former 
was taking his leave. They were in the 
haU. She only caught a word or two, but 
the drift of the low-toned remarks seemed 
to be that Mrs. Paisely was sinking. 

Instead of going upstairs again to the 
sick-room Miss Fane entered the drawing- 
room where Nelly was. 

She looked, if possible, paler than usual> 
and not seeing Nelly, for the room was 
dark, save for the faint light from a dying 
fire, she went up to the mantelpiece, and 
leaning her elbow on it, sighed very 
wearily. 
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" Is mamma worse ? " so spoke Nellj's 
voice, out of the gloom. 
You there, Nelly ! " 
I thought I heard the doctor say she 
was worse," Nelly persisted, advancing 
from her remote corner to where Clara 
stood. 

" She does not get on." 

« What did the doctor say ? " 

" He said — poor child " — ^Miss Fane 
broke off suddenly as Nelly's face was 
shone upon by the fire-light — "how 
changed you are I you used to have so 
much colour — so much sparkle — where 
has it all gone to ? It is soon to lose it. 
Are you not well ? '* 

" I am well," replied Nelly unsteadily. 

There was a silence. Then again Nelly 
mooted the old subject. 
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" I want to know about mampaa, what 
the doctor thought ? " 

Miss Fane roused herself from an ab- 
straction. She sank into an easy chair, for 
she was utterly fatigued before she spoke. 

^^ He said he is afraid she will not get 
any better unless — ^unless something should 
happen to rouse her, to stimulate her 
spirits in some way. He questioned me as 
to whether she had been fretting before 
her illness — as to whether there was any- 
thing on her mind.'* 

" And you said ? " came sorrowfully the 
question, as Clara paused. 

" Yes, of course. We all knew why she 
fretted, why she frets — and yet ** — 

*' He thinks if she were made happy she 
would live ? '' 
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** He believes so. He says her system is 
so depressed — her mind so torpid that 
unless the worry which works against 
his remedies, and vnth her particular 
disease " — 

" She must not die I even if " — 

" Your gardener is leaving/' interrupted 
Miss Fane, apparently irrelevantly, " Mr. 
Smith says he has given notice." 

But Nelly's attention was incapable of 
being arrested by any subject save the one 
in hand. 

" Does mamma ever mention about Lord 
Fane and myself?" she asked, and Miss 
Fane noticed no flush stained her cheek. 
Very seldom." 

She never speaks to me at all. I want 
to know all the particulars of the will. 
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please. Suppose I marry Lord Fane, what 
wiU my income be?" 

There was no tremor in the young voice 
as it asked this terribly practical question^ 
no colour in the girlish face. For a mo- 
ment Clara Fane hesitated. 

" Excuse the question," went on Nelly,, 
in the same quick way, " till now I have- 
really taken so little interest in the matter^ 
I have not even learnt the details." 

** Your fortune will be twelve thousand a 
year. Mrs. Paisely and Mr. Smith will 
have three thousand a year between them^ 
and a very nice little place in Scotland." 

" But surely they will have their portion 
anyhow." 

"No. Then you haven't been told? 
The whole of the fortune is willed away tO' 
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the hospital — their portion as well as yours 
— unless you submit to the condition. Mrs. 
Paisely has a hundred a year in her own 
right. Mr. Smith has also about that — 

JOU"- 

" Never mind about me I And couldn't 
they live together on two hundred a year ? 
Mr. Smith has not had even as much as 
that all his life." 

" They could. You see Mrs. Paisely has 
been accustomed to luxury for so long " — 

" Well, what wiU I have ? Couldn't I 
give my portion, be it ever so little, to them 
—to her?" 

" You will have nothing.** 

Nelly laughed — a laugh that made Miss 
Fane involu ntarily stretch out her hand to 
ler. 
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" Is it any use to curse the dead, Clara ? 
;any use at all do you think ? " 

« Hush." 

Clara rose and laid her hand on Nelly' & 
fihoulder. But Nelly was in no mood to 
bear remonstrance or restraint. She shook 
herself free, gently enough, but with an air 
there was nd mistaking. 

** I am going,*' she said abruptly. " I 
^on*t know anything, except that she 
must not die." 

"She may get better,** said the other 
soothingly, " and you need not reproach 
jourself if" — 

Nelly was gone. 

She came into violent collision with Mr. 
.Smith in the hall. That gentleman with 
liair, the smoothness of which was alarm-^ 
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ing, made no remark, which was even more- 
terrifying. 

Up in Nelly's chamber it was very cold 
and quiet. She had come there to think^, 
she told herself. She pushed aside the* 
window curtain, and knelt down in the 
moonbeams that slanted in with an added 
chill and pallor, it seemed, from the- 
snow without. She found it hard to 
think. Always there appeared before- 
her the pallid face upon the pillow, grow-^ 
ing ever thinner, more sunken-looking 
every day — always she heard the faint 
voice, weak voice, not pettish now,, 
growing weaker — weaker. . . . And then 
the hand with it's feeble grasp, and 
the tired hopeless sigh that rent her 
heart. • • . 
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After a while she forced herself to dwell 
•on Lord Fane. Why was he so repulsive 
■to her ? Why could she not like him, if 
wishing could make her — No, it was no 
use. She only shuddered. 

Then there came before her her own life 
xas it stood ; shorn of hope, of interest, of 
:all its pleasant things — and then Nelly felt 
herself grow calmer, more reasonable, for 
•despair entered into her soul with its 
•dread, "peace be still." 

Why strive ? Why fear ? Why wonder ? 
What means this wild tumult ? There is 
nothing to be done. Nothing can make 
you better, nothing worse. And so, with 
this life, thought Nelly, that can never 
blossom into happiness, what matter 
whitber, or how, it speeds? And since 
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this was so, surely it made anj sacrifice* 
easy, comparatiyely easy. 

This moonlight knew, for it lay tenderly^ 
enough upon his grave where all her joy^ 
was buried. 

Lord Fane was distasteful to her as a- 
husband, yet would any one living be lesa 
distasteful in that capacity? It was possible. 
Tet as a question of degrees how small the- 
concession I And on this concession there 
hung a human life perhaps. 

Nelly started from her kneeling posture.. 

" I will marry him,'* she cried low. 

No sooner had she taken this resolution 
than she became impatient to put it inta 
execution. Every moment that elapsed 
before Mrs. Paisely knew of it was a dead 
loss — a dead loss. 
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She crept downstairs, and on the stair- 
case, just having left her step-mother*&^ 
room, she encountered Miss Pane. 

May I go in? " whispered Nelly hastily^ 
She is asleep. I think you had better 
not disturb her." 

" Won't she wake soon ? Mayn't I go- 
to her when she wakes ? " 

" She has settled for the night. I think 
you had better not see her to-night, my 
child. Why, Nelly, how tired you look t 
You ought to go to bed yourself.' 

** I believe I will," said NeUy, very much 
crest-fallen. " Where is Lord Fane ? " 
she asked, turning back as soon as her 
foot touched the flight of stairs. She felt 
as though she must consolidate part of 
her sacrifice before she slept ; for in the- 
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morning she had an impression it would 
seem much harder, and she could not 
trust her resolution, strong as it was now, 
to last. 

" In the billiard-room smoking, I fancy. 
He has been there since dinner. Mr. 
Smith is by himself in the drawing-room 
if"— 

" Can't you give me a message — some- 
thing to take to Lord Fane ? " asked the 
girl eagerly. ** I want to speak to him, 
and I want an excuse." 

Clara Fane was silent for a moment, 
staring at Nelly in undisguised surprise. 

"Z)o think of something — anything — ^I 
— I must see him to-night.*' 

** You are so tired ! Well, if you wait 
a moment I will fetch you a book to 
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take him. He asked for one this after- 
noon." 

Nelly waited impatiently till Clara re- 
turned with a book, and then hastily 
Bnatching the volume from her hand with- 
out a word, she made her way quickly to 
the billiard-room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Lord Fane was smoking and knocking 
about the billiard balls very much at his 
ease. He wore a smoking suit. As the 
girl entered he threw away his cigar and 
stepped forward to meet her. 

" Here is a book," said Nelly, " a book 
Clara told me to bring you." 

** Thank you. And now you have come 
don't go away again. I must apologise 
for my geu-up; it is very comfortable, 
but a trifle degager 

" I like it. I mean I like every one to 
be comfortable.'* 

She closed the door behind her, and 
Lord Fane, after carelessly turning over 
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the leaves of the book threw it on one 
«ide. 

" What would you like to do ? Shall I 
read aloud to you ? I'm a bad elocu- 
tionist," he said uneasily. He had be- 
<5onie rather afraid of Nelly lately. 

" I want to learn billiards," she answered 
with a nervousness as unnatural to her as 
was his to him. " It's so terribly slow 
with Mr. Smith in the drawing-room.' 

She took up the cue Lord Fane had laid 
down and awkwardly pushed a ball with 
it. Lord Fane watching her, noticed she 
looked prettier than usual to-night, almost 
as pretty as when he first knew her. The 
excitement of her resolution had lent a 
vivid flush to her cheeks, her eyes 
sparkled with a shy fervour. She wore a 
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white dress high to the throat. Her hair 
no longer plaited in a pig-tail was coiled 
loosely at the back of her head ; it was 
ruffled from nestling on her arms. Look- 
ing at her critically he forgot to answer 
her question. 

** Won't you teach me ? '* 

He started. 

" Won't I ? Come, you must let me 
show you how to make a * bridge.' " 

But Nelly's hand, clever little hand as 
it was at many things, required a great 
deal of teaching to enable it to " do the- 
trick." 

Lord Fane displayed an admirable 
patience, Nelly also showed more per- 
severance than usual in her unsuccessful 
efforts. She talked to her teacher in a. 
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gentle coquettish way which Charlie found 
very pleasant. 

He did not respond, though, with the 
fluency he usually commanded on such oc- 
<5asions. He could not get over his new 
restraint with her. He wondered why her 
hands trembled, why her movements were 
so nervous. 

Nelly thought him dull. She did her 
best to rouse him. She summoned, from 
some reckless corner of her heart, a wicked 
light to her eyes. Her moral atmosphere 
was perturbed and excited enough to 
generate any quantity of electric play. 

But the eyes were dark from which 
those seductive shafts shot, and Lord 
Fane's heart remained calm. His hand 
touched hers in the game. The contacb 
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did not move him ; ' but he looked at it^ 
and thought of the " muckle gold " it 
held. 

He meant to propose to her again. It 
did not occur to him that this was a good 
opportunity. They grew tired of the sham 
billiards. At length Nelly threw down 
her cue with a rueful face. 

" I'm afraid Tm a hopeless dufEer at it/' 
she said. 

" Indeed, you're not. I hope you'll let 
me teach you again. I think you're aw- 
fully promising." 

" Oh, Lord Fane, what a dreadful un- 
truth 1 — but ; yes, I think I will try and 
learn — it is such fun being taught." 

She looked up at him shyly with a gleam 
in her eyes, then lowered them and smiled* 
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" I suppose I must be going," she said 
with a very audible sigh. 

Lord Fane was trying for a cannon. It 
was successful. 

" Why must you go ? " he asked as she 
made no attempt to move. 

" It is getting late ! They'll be going 
to bed." 

" Let them 1 " observed Charlie, wonder- 
ing at the sudden fondness for his society 
that her reluctance to leave him implied, 
wondering at the brightness of her eyes, 
and liking it coldly. 

"It is very dull for you," she began 
desperately as he stood silently before her, 
** here, with mamma sick, and — and — all." 

" This evening, at any rate, hasn't been 
dull," he smiled. 
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" Nor to me, it hasn't either,'' replied 
Nelly with an abject awkwardness. "I 
suppose I must be going." 

" Oh, don't," said Lord Fane, stifling a 
yawn, and looking at his pipe. 

A bright thought struck her, awakened 
by the direction of his eyes. 

" Have you any cigarettes ? " she asked 
eagerly. " I do so want to smoke one." 

*' I don't approve of ladies smoking." 

" Don't you ? Well, I won't smoke then/* 

He looked amused. 

" That's something new," he ventured, 
** that you should care what I like." 

''Is it?" she asked, and she leant a 
hand against the mantel-piece to steady 
herself as she held up a daintily shod foot 
to the fire. 
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The flush deepened on her face, from the 
£re-heat perhaps, as she continued — 

" It may seem new. I — somehow I have 
.a trick of not saying what I mean ; but I 
think really I have always cared rather 
what you — to please you/' 

Charlie looked astonished, as well he 
might. He wondered at the softened 
inood. He found nothing to say. 

" If you like to smoke I don't mind," 
she said nervously, warming her other 
foot, and changing her supporting hand. 

" No, thank you. I would rather talk.'* 

And yet a silence fell, 

Nelly broke it by an unreal laugh. She 
said — 

" I remind myself of Mr. Grossmith in 
ithe Pirates of Penzance when the police- 
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men sing, * We 11 away, we'U away/ and 
Grossmith, the Major-General, says, ' But- 
you don^t go.' I — ^I really must go J 

She moved. Her foot touched the fire- 
irons, they fell together noisily. 

Lord Fane stretched out his hand. 
Don't go.'' 

Don't tempt me," she uttered, " I 
ought to go, and I don't want to." 

His hand stretched out — reached ever so- 
little further and grasped very gently a fold 
of her dress. She looked down at it, and 
then up into his eyes with hers full of mis- 
leading light. 

" Lord Fane," she murmured. 

" You can't go — I don't feel inclined to 
let you." 
. " Then I suppose I must stay," she- 
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said submissively, with a pleased smile — 
her eyes fell. Her face looked very soft and 
gentle, and fair too with the flush upon it. 

Lord Fane drew a long breath, watching 
her intently : he began to see his oppor- 
tunity, 

"Nelly — ^I am half afraid of you." 

« Of me 1 " 

So soft and low her voice and full of 
tender surprise. 

" Yes." 

He let go her dress and came nearer ta 
her. 

" You snubbed me' dreadfully once. You 
can't wonder that — I feel a little — little 



nervous at '*• 



He paused half uncertain now of his 
wisdom in proceeding. 
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" I — I believe I always — snub people I 
—I like/' 

** Now if he puts bis arm round me I 
shall scream," she thought to herself, for 
her nerves were strained to a very unsafe 
tension. But he did not. He went on 
with renewed courage, yet still difl&dently. 

" Dare I think then you do not dislike 
me?" 

" Dislike you I certainly not 1 " 

She looked very shy and gentle, he 
thought, and yet he could not feel sure 
that she would not turn round suddenly 
iind laugh in his face at his next words. 

" If you don't dislike me — I wonder, if 
in fact — if you like me enough to — to give 
me this little hand ? " 

She did not laugh, at which he became 
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bolder, and gently — it was well for Nelly's 
self-control lie touched her so gently — he 
took hold of her hand. 

She let it lie in his — that little, impetuoua 
truthful hand, passive and cold as ice. 

** May I hope?" 

Nelly's heart was beating so rapidly she 
could not answer. 

Very tenderly and diffidently he bent 
over the hand he held, and touched it with 
his lips. Reassured by her continued 
silence, by the drooping of her head, 

" Ah, Nelly," he whispered, ** then thi& 
is to be the end of our quarrel— you trust 
yourself to my love — I will try and make 
you happy." 

Her gentleness touched him, it was so 
unusual; her shy, yielding manner won 
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liim to place his arm round her slight 
joung figure — he drew her closer — closer. 
He felt the beating of her protesting heart, 
and following at last a true impulse he 
:stooped to kiss her mouth. 

The impulse which caused her to start 
and thrust him from her was true also, 
passionately true. 

They stared at each other, and in their 

•eyes was truth for a moment — and so, no 

love. His arms dropped from her. They 

stood apart. Nelly was the first to recover 

herself. She tried to retrieve her mistake. 

" I — I — Lord Fane, I — will try to make 
you happy 1 but— but — I do so hate kissing,'* 
she stammered pantingly, one hand trying 
to still her heart-beats, the other half 
stretched to him deprecatingly. 
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Charlie's sense of humour was certainly 
:asleep that night, for he never smiled. 

" I beg your pardon," he said gravely. 
•^* Then we may consider it settled ? " 

He took her hand again as he asked the 
question. 

" Yes — please." 
And you really think " — he hesitated. 
I will try and make you happy I " mur- 
iiiured poor Nelly, hardly knowing what 
:she was saying. 

" Good-night then, Nelly — and I won't 
kiss you till you give me leave, but re- 
member we are engaged.' 
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"Nelly," called Miss Fane softly, as 
Nelly flitted past her down the passage 
close to the sick-room. 
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The girl stopped : she looked scared^ 
and troubled. 

" Mrs. Paiseljr is awake now, and very 
restless — if you would like to bid her good- 
night, I don't think it would hurt her, and 
the sight of a fresh face might cheer her — 
I was coming to tell you. She is very 
restless." 

Without a word Nelly went on her way 
np the passage, and softly opened the door 
which stood slightly ajar. 

The invalid was alone. A night-light 
burned dimly. Had it not been for a bright- 
flame from the fire, the room would have- 
been almost dark. Nelly stole to the bed- 
side. Fluttering here' and there she saw 
the white hands that had first taught hers 
the attitude of prayer. Mortally languid 
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yet ceaselessly active, she marked these 
hands with the same pitying heart-ache 
that had guided her wayward will during 
the day. She laid her own hand gently on 
the working fingers, and Mrs. Paisely 
recognised her, smiling faintly. 

" I have CO mo" — Nelly tried to whisper 
softly, yet her voice sounded hoarse — " to 
say good-night — and to tell you some- 
thing.' 

" What is it dear ? '* 

The sick woman could take but a feeble 
interest in anything. 

" I am engaged to Lord Fane. I thought 
you would like to know — we are to be 
married on the first of June." 

" My dear "— 

" Yes, dear — ^and so it has all come 
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right you see, and you must get well 
quickly now, because — ^because " — 

Nelly's voice choked a little. 

« How glad I am, but "— 

** You mustn't let it excite you — only 
just get well as fast as you can — I — I— 
can't bear to see you ill." 

Nelly kept rapidly stroking the hand she 
held, and then she bent and kissed it in a 
passion of pity, and her tears fell like rain 
at last. 



CHAPTER X. 

^ellt's sacrifice was not in vain as so 
many of our hardest oblations are. 

Mrs. Paisely tardily recovered. The 
stimulant of a gratified desire revived her, 
the nerve-tonic of hoped-for happiness 
bore her up, and slowly, slowly restored 
the lost equilibrium of her health. 

Nelly had her reward, and acknowledged 
it, when her step-mother was declared out 
of danger. Miss Fane had remained a little 
while to nurse her. Lord Fane had left 
two days after plighting himself to Nelly. 

The days lengthened and brightened. 
Mrs. Paisely gradually resumed her old 
invalid airs. Her scent-bottles, her novel. 
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her languid ringlets. Nelly hailed all and 
each of these appearances with delight*^ 
She had ridiculed them in past days, now 
she made them very welcome, as would 
some of us the crotchets of our dead 
friends. 

February had arrived, and the snow- 
drops, the first flower-surprises of the year 
began to show themselves. 

Pushing themselves up from the brown 

earth, all unabashed at being the first, the 

baby-faced blossoms seemed to laugh in 

their fearless innocence. Surely no flower 

has the purity of the snow-drop. Not the 

wood-anemone with its fragile leaves so 

faintly, yet so passionately veined, not 
the lily of the valley, with its voluptuous 

scent, and over-shy face, not the white 
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rose with its coquettish grace, not the 
garden-liljr with its pride : nor the arum 
with its grand curves, nor any of the 
pallid hot-house flowers familiar to us 
with their hot breathings of subtlest per- 
fume. 

No fragrance clings round " the 
children's flower." No seductive curve 
guides the outline of its leaf. No veil is 
needed for the whiteness of its face — so 
fresh, so utterly pure in contrast with the 
wintry mould which holds it. 



" Allow me to offer you these flowers, 
Miss Nelly." So spoke the gardener, hold- 
ing out a bunch of the loveliest snow-drops 
that ever lived. 
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Nelly started. Sunk in a reverie, as she- 
stood looking at her rockery, she had not 
perceived his approach. The February 
sun shone sadly, there was no warmth in 
it, and Nelly's mood was sad. 

" Thank you," she said, and took the 
flowers looking at them blankly as she had 
regarded her once beloved garden. 

" Are they not lovely, Miss Nelly ? " 

" Yes, so pure,'* said Nelly, abstractedly ; 
fingering the flowers* drooping heads, and 
holding them against her seal-skin jacket 
to admire their whiteness. 

Suddenly her face changed. The colour 
came into her cheeks slightly, and she 
sighed. John watching her, half divined 
her thought. 

*• They will not fade soon in water : 
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they are all single blossoms, I remembered 
tliat you used to like them better than the 
double/* 

Nelly was silent. 

" You will put them in your room. Miss 
Nelly, will you not ? " 

Nelly's Irish eyes, the prettiest feature 
in her pretty face, were raised quickly to 
the gardener s face. 

" What does it matter whether they fade 
sooner or later ? '* she said evasively. 

John's face flushed. 

•*Tou know, no doubt, Miss Nelly, that 
my month is up, and that I leave to- 
morrow. May I not hope that you will 
deign to keep for yourself these flowers I 
have dared to offer you ? 

Going to-morrow I What can you 
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mean, John ? I have not heard anything 
of it/' 

" Have you not, Miss ? " 

" But John, I won*t permit it. It is 
nonsense. Now that everything ... is all 
right again — there is no need for you to 

go- 
John shook his head gravely. 

" You are my servant you know, John. 

He touched his hat. 

" And when Tm married you are to come 
and be my gardener.'* 

" No, Miss Nelly, never ! " said John» 
vehemently. 

" Why ? ah 1 because of Lord Fane." 

Very slowly, in a strange reluctant tone 
she uttered the name, and John saw the 
little hands that held ^her nosegay trem* 
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-bling. John's own hands were twitching as 
-though in sympathy, and under his shabby 
'Coat his broad chest heaved tempestuously. 

There was a silence of some few seconds. 
Nelly recovered herself with an effort. 

" Never mind then," she said, impetu- 
ously, " about that. I hate looking for- 
ward myself — but you mustn't go away 
now ! Stay with me till the summer, 
-John. I ask it as a favour, for the sake of 
old times." 

She held the flowers to her lips to hide 
their quivering, and John saw two brim- 
ming eyes looking at him over their nod- 
dling heads. 

" Those dear old times," she went on 
^unsteadily, " they seem so far away. I 
4)hought I was going to be so happy, just 
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like in those old days, when I first cam^ 
back from school, but it didn't last long. • . » 
Thej seem so far away those old times^ 
and you are all I have to remind me of 
them. . . . You belong to my childhood. I 
always told you so, John — if you go away^ 
1 think I shall forget . . . everything.*' 

" I will do whatever you wish,'* said 
John, hoarsely. 

" Thank you," she responded quickly,. 
** You always did, I remember," she con- 
tinued, in a brighter tone. " It is quite 
time we began gardening again. I must 
take to work. We'll have a good time yet,. 
John, till the summer. This rockery wants- 
looking to, doesn't it P And I want heaps 
of lilies in my border, June lilies, you 
know. They look like spirits in the twi* 
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light. ... I remember I had one once, long 
ago, I used to call mamma — mj dead 
mamma. Do you remember ? *' 

" Yes, Miss Nelly. And will you speak 
to Mr. Smith about my remaining on, or 
shall I ? " 

" Oh, I'll settle it all.' 

Then seeing him glance wistfully at the- 
snow-drops, she said soberly — 

" I'll keep these flowers as you picked 
them on purpose for me. Will some more 
soon be out ? " 

** I suppose so. Miss Nelly." 

" Pick me a great quantity when you 
can, I want them.' 

He touched his hat, and turned upont 
his heel without reply. 
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That night there ought to have been 
heard a voice weeping, as in Rama, that 
would not be comforted, among the leaf- 
less trees and the shrubs, for the flower- 
'Children, the young, young snowdrops fell 
beneath a ruthless scythe. The tiny buds 
like pearls hidden in their green sheaths, 
perished suddenly. Whiter than the tears 
43hed by a pitying sky — whiter than the 
pale stars peering at the outrage — white 
as our imagination can picture the angels' 
Tobes, the new-bom blossoms lay dying. . . . 
All along the border where they had been 
planted so carefully, and watched so 
eagerly — all single blossoms — they lay 
like melting snow, taking slowly the 
Btain of earth. 
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Poor flowers 1 for their requiem a savage 
voice breathed these words over them. 

" You shall never grace his tomb. . . . 
Enough purity has been wasted on it. . . . 
Her hands shall never place you there. — I 
have sworn it. Her hands ! I meant them to 
have held you — since they have learnt this 
madness they must forego you." 



CHAPTER XI. 

The gardener stayed on. Nelly's wish was 
law at this time. 

Pleased beyond measure at her engage- 
ment to Lord Fane, Mr. Smith would have 
denied her nothing she chose to ask for. 
He had abdicated. Queen Eleanor reigned 
in his stead. She employed herself chiefly 
in gardening. She had to work by her- 
self for some days, for John appeared very 
busy, and held aloof from the corner of the 
garden where she laboured. At last one 
afternoon John heard his name called im- 
patiently, even angrily. 

He moved reluctantly towards the voice. 
It came from the flower-garden. He re- 
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•cognised it as his young mistress' s. He 
found Nelly standing beside the de- 
•capitated snow-drops. Her eyes flashed 
on him indignantly. 

" John, who has done this ? Who has 
•dared to cut down my snow-drops ? " 

"I did, Miss Nelly," he answered, shame- 
facedly. 

" How dared you ? What did you do it 
for?" 

She stamped her little foot. The 
gardener smiled, it pleased him despite 
his position to see her spirit waking up 
again. 

" There was a — blight upon them," he 
said sulkily, not looking at her. 

" A blight ! What blight ? But why 
did you cut them down ? some might have 
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escaped/* she continued, in a slightly ap- 
peased voice. 

"No, they all had it, every one," and* 
still he turned away and his yoice had a 
strange tone in it. 

" Every one 1 and I wanted them so, this- 
spring of all springs, that a blight should 
fall I I have thought about it at night,, 
how they would look lying — Are there any 
more bulbs coming up ? " 

« No, Miss." 

" I am sorry about it — very sorry," she- 
said, and turned away her face clouded a& 
though tears were near. 

She had crossed the garden, and had 
almost reached the house when she heard 
a hasty footstep behind her, and the gar-^ 
dener overtook her saying breathlessly — 
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" If you please, Miss Nelly, I thought 
perhaps you would like to use those snow- 
drops I plucked for you a day or two ago 
— to use them — to place them where — 
where you wish, because if so I would be 
glad they should be of service to you in 
any way," 

She turned to him as he stood stammer- 
ing, and said shortly — 

" They would not do ; they are half 
withered.** 

He watched her walk on with a half defiant 
expression on his face. 

" I can't help being glad of it," he mut- • 
tered. 

After his work was over he wandered 
across the fields to the parish church. He 
did not enter the graveyard. He stood by 
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the wall and let his glance travel over the 
8ad mounds, and in the dusk he descried a 
woman's figure leaning on a tomb he 
knew. 

" I was sure of it," he exclaimed, bitterly 
to himself. " In spite of me — in spite of 
me, the loveliest, purest snow-drops in all 
the land rests on his grave to-night." 



The gardener and Nelly very soon became 
reconciled again. There followed some 
pseudo-peaceful days for Nelly, for both. 

She spent most of her time in the garden, 
and the sunshine and fresh air gave back 
the colour to her cheeks, the elasticity to 
her step. 

John was always at her service. He 
seemed imbued with an idea that Nelly's 
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l)order and Nelly's rocker j were the most 
important considerations in his daj's work. 
It was a very busy time in the garden, being 
March, but he delegated to his subordinate 
xiU the most delicate and difficult duties 
which he was wont in past springs to at- 
tend to with his own hands, resenting 
the smallest interference from any of his 
fellow-gardeners. 

The early vegetables promised to be late 
vegetables, much to Mr. Smith's chagrin, 
and he had to console himself with the 
above paradox (which the author empha- 
tically disowns), for when he spoke of the 
backward appearance of the edibles, John 
answered " that he was at work on Miss 
Nelly's rockery.^ 

Mr. Smith smiled indulgently. Th© 
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folly, for supreme follj in his eyes, it was,, 
had a very short life before it. 

By June next there would be no longer 
any rockery, at least not obtrusively, nor 
childish gardening, only a pretty, girlish 
bride, a trifle pale, because a girl is always 
full of fancies, but with a noble fortune, 
and a titled husband. 

The rockery's dimensions had greatly in- 
creased. It extended now from end to 

end of one of the garden's four walls.- 
With infinite labour John had dug a well 
in its midst, and had instituted a fountain 
whose waters played over the pretty 
mosses and wild flowers with a grace 
though homely, yet not despicable. 

April came, and added new charms to 
this rockery. Ferns sprang up, ethereally 
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fragile, unearthily green. Primroses, vio- 
lets, wind-flowers, celandines peeped out 
from between the mossiest, softest-looking 
fitones imaginable. 

It was hot working there, for the wall 
faced the south. 

On this second day of April Nelly and 
John felt inclined to rest. John was 
adding one or two stones, which had struck 
his fancy the day before on passing through 
the wood. Nelly sat idly weaving prim- 
roses into the ribbon-trimming of her hat. 
She was in a happy mood. One of those 
blissful phases which come to us some- 
times whether the path we tread is smooth 
or strewn with flints. . . . 

She sang to herself softly. 

The gardener heard the sound, busily as 
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lie worked, for he smiled to himself well 
pleased. It seemed ages to him since he^ 
had heard that voice Kiting, as was its- 
constant wont of yore. 

Mid plea-a-snres and pa-la-ces, thon-ongb we may roam, 
Be it e-e-7er bo hamble there's no-o place like home 
Home, ho— me — 

" John 1 what flower has such a delicious, 
smell as the primrose, I should like to 
know ? I would I were a primrose I * 
rd Kke to be that one growing 
between those two stones — it looks so 
happy, primroses always smile. Some 
flowers are sad-looking, that anemone, for 
instance, how woe-begone it looks ! Some 
people have sad countenances naturally — 
a sad cast of countenance, I mean — 

The bir-rds si-inging g^ilj that ca-ame at my call 

Give me the-em with the peace of mi.ind dearer than all* 
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I have such a jolly face, the girls at school 
always used to say so, I find it very hard 
to look sad, to be sad. . . . Oh, I'm so 
tired of this sadness ! " 

She lifted her eyes from her work ; 
straight into the far blue sky she gazed 
with such a passionate longing that John 
looking at her felt his eyes filling with 
tears. 

** How blue the sky is, and the tree -tops 
against it with the mist of green over 
them 1 They are only dreaming of their 
new leaves, John, only dreaming of" — 

She rose abruptly. Her flower-trimmed 
hat fell from her knees. She knelt down 
by the primrose she had envied, and laid 
her face against the mossy stone that shel- 
tered it. Only for a moment. As she^ 
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raised her bead quickly she found John re- 
garding her with an expression that alarmed 
her. 

" You have hurt yourself, I'm sure, 
she exclaimed. " You have pinched your 
hand with those horrid stones." 

The gardener turned away, and pulled 
his straw hat over his eyes. 

" No, Miss Nelly." 

" Really ? Are you sure ? Then you are 
tired 1 Don't work any more, let us talk. 
You ought to have a happy life too, John, 
you have such a merry face 1 You and I, 
we have no business with sadness. . . . Are 
you listening, John ? " 

"Yes, Miss. 

" You cannot while you keep on work- 
ing so busily. Do rest a bit.'* 
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She leant back lazily agaiast the stones. 
It was a sunny morning, and Nelly's hands 
were gloveless, like her cheeks they were 
burning brown under the sun's hot caress. 

** Home — ho-ome, sweet, sweet home. 

John it takes so little to make me happy. 
Just the sunshine, and a flower or two, 
and — John, you are so restless, as if you 
were in pain ! When I have a headache 
— I have had headaches lately — I'm just 
like that, moving from one thing to 
another, so terribly industrious. Do lot 
those ferns alone — those dead leaves only 
make the new ones brighter. ... Do you 
play * Home, sweet home ' on your violin ? 
" Yes, Miss Nelly. . . ." 
I might as well ask you if you play 
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* God save the Queen,' I suppose. I don't- 
feel very intelligent 1 I — I would like to- 
be a primrose — who's that I wonder I 

The garden-door opened and shut. Tho- 
footman appeared shortly afterwards carry- 
ing a salver on which he bore a letter — a 
letter that had come by post for Nelly. 

Nelly reached out her hand lazily to take 
the missive which the man presented to her 
notice, leaning forwards as far as he was 
able without a compromise of dignity. The 
letter just missed Nelly's grasp and slidofT 
the salver. It fell on a bunch of primroses. 
Nelly snatched it from their faces hastily^ 
But they looked hurt at the accident • 

One or two of their creamy petals were 
bruised and bent. Nelly commiserated^ 
them. The footman retired. 
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John stood staring at the neglected 
letter by Nelly's side. The address was^ 
visible. He thought he knew the hand- 
writing. 

** Poor primroses ! there ! you'll soon be 
all right again. Don't droop so, please ;. 
you are not meant to look unhappy. A 
night's rest will quite restore you, won't 
it, John ? 

Ho-ome, sweet, sweet home. 

—•Ah 1 I haven t read my letter." 

She picked it up, smiling the while at 
the gardener. He watched her as she read 
it — watched the smile fade instantly — the 
mouth set itself to its lately learned sad- 
ness, the healthy colour flee away from her 
cheeks. . • • 
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" Is — ^have you heard any ill news, Miss 
Nelly?" lie asked quietly for the girl, 
after the perusal of her letter sat silent and 
pale in an attitude of utter depression. 

She looked up, and John saw that e7ea 
her lips had grown white. 

" It is from Lord Fane," she said slowly. 
^* He is coming — he and Miss Fane are 
coming to-morrow. . • . No, there is no ill 



news." 



She folded up the letter and put it in her 
pocket, and sat still, her elbow resting on 
her knee, and her hand supporting her 
head. The other hand, John saw, was 
•clenched and lay on the primroses she had 
but just then cared for so tenderly, crush- 
ing them to death. 

He stood observing her. Idle as she 
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could have wished, but she was thinking of 
other things. Gradually as he waited 
thus, thus watched her, and considered^ 
there came over him a change, 

His face grew pale, paler than hers ; his 
hands began to tremble, the trembling- 
spread, as it were, and shook his arms, hi& 
legs, finally his whole frame. 

His lips, which he strove hard to steady^ 
were bleeding from the savage grip his teeth 
had taken of them. He appeared scarcely 
to breathe, and yet his chest heaved with 
the trembling of his body. 

He put up a shaking hand, and pulled 
his hat over his eyes, eyes which looked a» 
though they saw a vision — and slowly^ 
slowly — a man suddenly seized with a 
mortal sickness might so have walked — ho 
moved away. 



CHAPTER XII. 

« 

MoLLT had not yet prepared her father's 
dinner. He took that meal at home since 
his daughter's illness, for there were many 
days too wet and cold he considered to let 
her venture out. She was in the kitchen 
peeling potatoes when she heard his voice 
in the parlour. She hastened to him. As 
pretty a Molly as of old now, with her 
newly grown hair curling round her head 
and over her forehead like a boy's. The 
bloom and the soft contour had returned 
to her face. Her figure was somewhat 
fuller than before her illness. She wore a 
print cotton gown. 

Yes, father I Father ^^^ as she saw his 
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^ace, " what ails you ? What has hap- 
pened ? " 

" Lord Fane is coming back/* said the 
gardener stupidly ; and he watched dazedly 
his daughter s face flush crimson, as he had 
watched but half an hour since another 
face pale to a deathly hue at the news. 

He groaned. 

Molly put her hands up to her delicate 
-cheeks to cover the unlucky blush, and 
advanced timidly to her father. 

" Father." 

There was no answer. John's face with 
the troubled pallor on it did not bend to 
her. Tears rose in Molly's blue eyes, 
grown so sad now, so like her father's. 

" Father," she laid her hands upon his 
breast, « you are anxious about something. 
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not about me. • • • I can never be as I was^ 
Ton may trust me, jon may indeed. I bare 
never spoken to Lord Pane since ; wben be 
was here last I only saw him from the 
window . . and now he is engaged ta 
Miss Nelly; 

The gardener pushed her from him in ai> 
absent manner. 

" It is no matter/* he muttered, ** I am 
not thinking; of you/* 

Then recollecting himself with an effort^ 
ho stooped and kissed Molly. He did not 
speak. But the caress was assurance 
enough for Molly. She went back to her 
business satisfied on her own behalf, but 
vaguely disquieted on her father's account. 
When she returned with the dinner, John 
had gone. She saw him no more until the 
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evening. It was past six o'clock when he 
re-entered his cottage ; he came in 
hurriedly. 

" Father, I have been so anxious," cried 
Molly, starting up . from a seat by the 
window, where she was trying to see to 
darn some stockings. " Your tea is 
waiting; you must be very hungry, be- 



cause "■ 
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I'm not hungry ; the tea may wait. . . . 
I want you to come and help me to pick 
some flowers, in our garden I mean, the 
violets, we have some. There are none in 
the Hall garden. I want a large bunch of 
them; Miss Nelly likes them better than 
the hot-house flowers, to put — Make 
haste, I must send them to her directly." 
Molly obeyed wonderingly. Her father a 
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manner was so strange, his face so white 
and haggard, she knew not what to think. 

" Miss Nelly is not ill ? " she ventured, 
as they were stooping over their little 
border behind the lodge, stripping it 
rapidly of all its sweetness. 

"1111 no." 

" You are not well, I'm sure," she said, 
for the gardener had raised himself at her 
question, and his face wore an expression 
of overmastering pain. 

" I have a headache, a terrible head- 
ache." 

He pushed his hat off his head im- 
patiently, and with trembling fingers 
essayed to arrange the violets he had 
gathered. Molly gave him hers to put 
with them, but he was not satisfied with 
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the bunch, and continued to search for 
.some more in spite of her entreaties to him 
to rest and take his tea. 

It grew dark while thej were so engaged, 
and John was forced to cease from his 
labours and tie the flowers together. 

He took them to the Hall himself, and 
gave them into the footman's hands, with 
strict injunctions to convey them to Miss 
Paisely without delay. But even then the 
gardener's restlessness was not cured. It 
was occasioned, he told Molly, by the pain 
in his head ; and after he had drunk a cup 
of tea he took his " bird," according to a 
very frequent custom of his, and wandered 
out into the fields. The moon rose at 
haU-past eight that night. It was close 
upon the full — white as the spring moons 
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are, chilled by the winter's cold, unloved 
by the winter's nights. It is only towards- 
autumn that the orb glows at length in> 
response to the wooing summer wind^ 
Flushed at last by answering passion, 
startled out of its coldness and pallor, it 
rises to meet its lover like a second sun. 
But the summer wind is faithless. Eveui 
as it wins the " lady of the skies," it grows 
cold, it changes, it flees away. And so the^ 
pallor comes again to the moon's cold 
cheek, and she climbs the heavens wearily,, 
and her face is sad. • . . 

John had long to wait. Waiting for 
something or someone he undoubtedly 
was. It was shown by his impatient 
pacings in the shadowed part of the field 
of the cross, by his holding his violin 
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oxegligentlj in his hand, bj his anxious 
glances ever and anon at the path that led 
through the field. At last, on the moonlit 
43ward, there fell the shadow of a woman's 
figure, as along the path there passed the 
^ne for whom he looked. 

" I knew the flowers would bring her," 
he whispered, " those flowers above all. 
Oarden flowers, hot-house flowers, she 
never lays there, only the wild flowers, but 
always the sweetest, the purest. . . J 

As soon as the figure had passed from 
sight, he moved out of the shadow, and 
:slowly made his way to the Via Crucis. 
He was sorrowful, it seemed, for he leant 
his arms and head upon the stone, and 
let his violin drop from a hand too nerve- 
less to retain it. No longer impatient, but 
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^ sad, very sad to the soul/' it seemed. He- 
wore no hat, and the moonlight fell on a 
nobly shaped head. • . . For a long time, 
a very long time, he did not move his posi- 
tion. . . • The night dews wetted the thick 
brown hair sparsely streaked with grey. 
When he raised his head at length, he 
descried the one he waited for, he surely 
waited for, returning, moving wearily up^ 
the slope towards him. And so by the 
Via Crucis they met. 

"Why, John,'* said Nelly, "what are 
you doing here ? " 

She had her out-door things on. The 
same things she had worn that morning in 
the garden, and to her face the colour that 
had then deserted it had not yet returned. 
Ht8 cheek also had the same whiteness that 
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had struck it then, and he had not changed 
his working clothes as he usually did after 
his day's labour. 

He stooped and picked up his violin 
before he replied to her question. 

" I'm playing.'* 

" I didn't hear you as I came along. 
What a lovely night it is. . . • Everything 
seems to sleep. ... I have been to the 
church-yard; it is very peaceful there. How 
pale the moonlight makes you look, John. 

They stood silent for a while. John 
began to tune his " bird." 

" Play something," said Nelly, rousing 
herself from a painful reverie. 

« What shall I play. Miss Nelly ? " 

** Anything ; * Home, sweet home.* It 
has been ringing in my ears all day." 
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He obeyed. 

The plaintive, simple air that holds so 
potent a spell over the hearts of the 
people wailed sweetly and wildly over the 
silent field. 

Only a few bars of the melody had 
roused the sleeping birds and hushed the 
nightingale which had just begun to sing 
in the distant wood, before Nelly, who was 
a few paces from John, tottered to the 
cross, and throwing her arms round it, sank 
to the ground in a passion of tears. • • • 
The music ceased instantly. John let the 
violin drop, and leant heavily against the 
cross, trembling as he had trembled in the 
morning. He found no strength to speak. 
In the silence the nightingale recommenced 
his song. 
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He sang it once, twice ; he tired him- 
rself out with singing before, in the dead 
.stillness that followed, the gardener spoke 
— spoke beseechingly, brokenly. 

" Nelly, Miss Nelly, hush, oh ! hush ! 
What is the matter ? . . • " 

" I think," . . . came the answer, inter- 
rupted by piteous sobs, " I think . . . my 
heart is breaking." 

John moved nearer ; he bent above his 
joxmg mistress, he stretched out a hand 
^he did not see, as though he would have 
laid it on her head. 

" Why should this be ? " he said pas- 
sionately. " Indeed, it shall not be. Miss 
Nelly, you cannot marry Lord Fane.** 

"Hush, John, hush ; that is all 
settled. . . .'* 
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" When you are calmer, will you rise- 
up, and tell me why it need be so P 

" Calmer y^ she cried, " calmer. Oh^ 
John 1 pray I may never be calmer ; my 
heart is breaking, and these tears— these^ 
tears-ease it/' 

Had the gardener gone mad ? He bent 
down further still over his old playmate^ 
and wound his arm round the sorely shaken 
young form. 

"You shall never marry Lord Pane,*'^ 
he asseverated hoarsely, "never — ^never^ 
" Hush I you must cry no more I It is- 
time to be quiet. These sobs will choke 
you. I cannot have you cry so." 

He lifted her from the ground, and she,, 
faint and bewildered with weeping, was not 
conscious of the act. 
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" Let me cry— it eases me." 

" Hush 1 I must take you home, or you 
will be ill ; and there is no need, really no* 
need, to shed more tears, for you shall not 
marry Lord Fane.^ 

** But I must,'* she said, roused by the* 
words, " I must marry Lord Fane, for all 
our sakes ; I tell you, I must'* 

She could not stand without his support,, 
but she looked into his face with eyes of 
despairing resolution. 

" You shall notf I tell you.'* 

John had surely forgotten himself, for- 
gotten everything, save the white young- 
face he gazed into so wildly, the young 
form he held so firmly, 

" John, it is useless to speak so, useless. 
I ought not to grudge it so, the sacrifice,. 
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it has saved Mrs. Paiselj's life, and made 
them all happy. • . . But, oh, John, John» 
John, if God would only let me die 
instead.^ 

"You shall not die,'* said John, dog- 
gedly. "You shall not many Lord 
Pane." 

" You must not speak so, it is not right," 
said Nelly, and she withdrew herself from 
the gardener's support, and leant against 
the cross. 

At that movement John's madness surely 
reached its height. 

" Will you marry a gardener then, a 
common gardener ? " he demanded in 
fierce, quick accents. " Will your friends 
wish you to wed with a man whose clothes, 
he took hold of his own coat-lappel as he 
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spoke with a gesture of disgust, "are 
soiled with earth, the common clay ? Take 
comfort. Miss Nelly," he proceeded in a 
gentler tone, " I will save you. I repeat 
again, you shall not marry Lord Fane, for 
T am Lord Fane/* 



CHAPTER XIIL 

And 80 he proved himself to be, to the cha* 
^in, the despair of many, to the heart-felt 
relief of one. But, as it was for this " one," 
he had destroyed the even tenor of his life, 
and acted contrary to an ancient resolve, 
£ung suddenly to the winds a settled 
purpose, it might be supposed he was, at 
least, content with the result as it stood. 
At first, of course, his identity was con- 
tested. Charlie Fane was the first to give 
in. Mr. Smith the last. 

Charlie met his cousin in the avenue, 
as he was on his way to the gardener's 
lodge, there to crush an impostor. John 
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Tiad shaved ofE his beard, and donned a 
rsuit of clothes befitting his station, and 
Charlie recognised him and owned it at 
vonce in the frank fashion of a man, open 
^s — as it is possible for a man of the 
^orld, with an honest soul, to be. 

They shook hands. They had known 
•each other well in their college days. 
'There was a certain restraint between 
Ihem. Lord Fane's conduct in the afEair 
was inexplicable, and Lord Fane did not, 
.at the time, attempt to throw any light 
upon it. He had papers in his possession 
which he had kept, he said, in case he 
wanted to return to his title, and his 
home, and with which he could at any time 
re-establish his identity.- 

"My sister will know you now," said 
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Charlie, and Lord Fane had smiled, and 
answered that he was sure of it. 

He was introduced to Mrs. Paisely, and' 
to Mr. Smith, but that gentleman was, as- 
usual, unreasonable. Nothing could per- 
suade him of the altered state of affairs ; 
nothing convince him that Charlie Fane- 
had no longer any right to the title he hacf 
worn so long. 

John, Lord Fane, was very patient with 
him, laughed at his abuse (for Mr. Smitb 
lost his temper) and refrained from noticing 
any of his threats. 

When the lawyers had come and gone,, 
when papers had been signed, and signa- 
tures recognised, when, in short, all for- 
malities had been executed, and Lord Fane 
was ready to leave the lodge, and return to 
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his heavily mortgaged estates, then, at 
last, Mr. Smith offered a kind of gruff 
apology, and with this tardy magnanimity 
for a prelude, straightway changed his 
tactics. He perceived that there was no 
time to be lost, for he had wasted it 
almost all in trying to hold the forlorn 
hope. 

The money, the money was doomed, 
unless at this late hour he could seize the 
citadel another way. 

He unbent to his whilom gardener. He 
walked with him about the gardens, prais- 
ing the superior cultivation they had 
received, and regretting, in no measured 
terms, the loss of the best gardener he had 
ever known. They came at last upon 
Nelly's rockery. Lord Fane stood musing 
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before it. He was looking pale and worn, 
as though his changed position irked him. 
The removal of the beard showed the high* 
bred character of his face, the delicate 
oval of the cheek and chin, and rendered 
his likeness to his daughter striking. 

Mr. Smith's changed tactics here came 
into play. 

" Poor child I " he said, in a sympathetic 
voice; "poor Nelly! I wonder if I ought 
to tell you — ^let you into a secret.'* 

Lord Fane did not appear interested. 
He made no remark. 

"After all,** continued Mr. Smith, 
•*you*ve known her a longtime — ^haven't 
. you, my lord? I declare it is quite 
romantic — ^girls are so fond of romance- 
but what I was going to say was about her 
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engagement to Charlie — she — I suppose I 
may say it now, because the engagement is 
off — she never cared for him. It was an 
affair of convenience. The fortune goes to 
some hospitals — fifteen of them — unless 
she marries Lord Fane before her nine- 
teenth birthday. How romantic it would 
be, to be sure, if you and she — she always 
swore by you — if you and she were to 
marry " — 

"Marry! She and I? Never. Ah"— 
Lord Fane drew a long breath — " I see ; I 
must explain. You have not understood 
my reasons for all this trouble. I had 
settled my course in life, mine and 
Molly's. I am very fond of gardening, 
Mr. Smith, I like it better than anything 
else." 
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^ It is a fine emploTment, and intellect 
toally pursued as jou 

*' I beg jour pardon ; I am in haste to 
make this matter clear. I care for flowers^ 
but not at all for my title or position. 
When a man has done without these- 
things for the best years of his life, they 
seem of small account in the evening of hia 
days. I can indulge my taste for cultivat- 
ing plants at Old Court, notwithstanding 
my position, but for Molly the change is 
bad. I have brought her up for a different 
station. We shall be poorer than we were 
at the lodge. I shall miss my wages ; I 
shall miss — In short, Mr. Smith, I have 
made this change in my affairs for Miss 
Paisely's sake, and hers alone. And now 
you will perceive how absurd your proposi- 
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tion sounded to me, for my object has been 
to save her from a loveless marriage. I 
have known the cost of such an arrange- 
ment. I have done my best, I say, to save 
her from such a misery; and it is not 
likely I would thrust upon her another 
phase of the same trouble — marriage with 
myself. . • . No, no, I imagined that her 
friends would never urge her to wed a com- 
mon gardener, even should he happen to 
be Lord Fane, so I had, I thought, brought 
her peace, at least, by showing myself in 
my true colours. It does not matter, 
however, for, understand, I will never ask 
Miss Paisely to marry me." 

There were a few moments* silence. Mr. 
Smith took off his hat and diligently 
ruffled his hair. Lord Fane, who had 
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spoken in a tone studiously quiet, stooped 
and gathered a primrose. 

"Damn," uttered Mr. Smith, at last^ 
** damn/' 

" Fane, Charlie Fane," went on his lord* 
ship, tranquilly, " will remain at Old Court 
as my secretary. We are going to try and 
get the place to produce something. I 
may be able to find him a better post as 
time goes on. Clara has consented to 
live with us.** 

" But the money — the money ? ** broke 
in Mr. Smith, despairingly. 

" Will go to the hospitals, and we must do 
without it.** 

"For myself, personally, I shall be no 
worse off than I have ever beeu. I have 
my humble little place, and my sister will 
live with me as we lived before her 
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marriage ; but, Nelly ! what on earth will 
become of her ? Paisely must go — " 

"I suppose Miss Nelly will have 
something ? " 

" Nothing — not a penny — not a penny," 
said Mr. Smith, with an emphasis that 
sounded triumphant. 

" She will, of course, find a home with 
us,** said John, carelessly ; "we shall be 
able to make her happy, I hope. I'll buy 
a horse for her, and we'll garden — ah I 
there she is." 

He left his companion and went to meet 
Clara and Nelly, who were pacing arm-in- 
arm down the walk. 

Clara was looking ill and weary, Nelly 
— John hastening to them, began to 
speak to her — 

Will you shake hands with me now^ 
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Miss Nelly? I remember I refused to 
when *' — 

He interrupted himself; be stopped, at a 
loss, for the girl's face was flushed and 
rosy as a summer-day's dawn. Over 
cheek and temple, over the delicate ears 
the inexplicable, embarrassing blush spread 
and burned. 

Notwithstanding her confusion, she laid 
her hand in John's outstretched one. She 
could not look at him, nor could she have 
explained why this strange bashfulness 
had so seized and overpowered her. 
Clara, watching her, took her arm away, 
and walked on to meet Mr. Smith. 

John thought he had never seen a cheek 
more deadly white than hers, nor one 
more rosy red than his old play-mate's. 
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" I am glad,'* he said humbly, as his 
Angers closed over hers, " to have been 
^ble to make you happier.*' 

"And you — ^you yourself, surely this 
change is good to you ? " she said falter- 

ingly- 

" I would rather be the gardener,'* he 

:answered, " ever so much rather. Never 

mind, we'll be happy together, never fear, 

jou and Clara, and Charlie, and MoUy, 

and myself. We'll get you a horse, I was 

just saying." 

" But," she interrupted, glancing up at 
him, " now I shall be a beggar." 

"A beggar,'* he laughed, " what is a 
beggar ? Oh 1 bother the money ! Be a 
teggar if you wish, but be happy." 

" I was thinking ** — 
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" Don't think, Miss Nelly. I don't want- 
to have lost my old standing for nothings 
You mustn't think, at least, not with that 
troubled look coming over your face. See t 
I have picked one of your primroses — ^those^ 
we planted.'* 

" Oh, John— Lord Fane, I mean " — 

•* Let it be John ! we have knowa 
each other too long to begin formalities — 
let it be John, think of me always as the- 
gardener. Miss Nelly — do me this favour — 
the gardener you liked to talk to, and 
work with. We'll do many a day's garden- 
ing, together at Old Court. But I beg 
your pardon, what were you about ta 
say ? " 

**I — I forget It was nothing im- 
portant, I'm sure." 
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Again Nelly flushed, and John thought- 
how well she looked, and was glad. 

" I have something to tell you," ho 
observed ; " shall we walk on a bit ? You 
have made terrible complications,'* he said,, 
gravely, as they turned and walked up the 
path away from the others. 

" Complications ! " 

" Tes ; I have brought Molly up as a. 
gardener's daughter, and now *' — 

« She is a lord's ! What fun ! " 

" Don't be frivolous. Miss Nelly. I tell 
you things are very serious. Charlie came 
this morning and said he wanted my leave* 
to propose to her." 

•• How nice 1 He always liked her.^ 
How nice of Charlie 1 " 

Nelly's eyes were sparkling with 
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pleasure as they were raised inquiringly 
to John's. 

"Well, Miss Nelly?" 

"I want to know what you said. 
Molly likes him. They will be happy.'' 

" Remember she has not been brought 
4ip as a lady.^ 

" She is a lady, quite as much a lady as 
I am. She doesn't know French and can- 
not strum on the piano, but I believe she 
knows more arithmetic, and geography, 
.and all that, than I do. You said yes ? " 

" I said yes. It wouldn't have been 
much use saying anything else. But I 
.stipulated for a few months* probation. 
In the meanwhile we will all live at Old 
Court together, and perhaps you will teach, 
my Molly how to be a lady.^ 
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•* I will teach her all I "— 

Nelly broke off abruptly in her warm, 
response, and the blood that had grown so 
unruly rushed over her face. 

" Thank you," said Lord Fane gently, 
as though she had finished her impetuous 
promise. 

"Molly is a better girl than I," said 
Nelly confusedly, . turning away her 
face. ^' It is absurd to think I could 
teach her anything. And — and until we 
let this house — need we leave it ? " 

She looked up imploringly, and there 
were tears in her eyes. 

" Certainly not I Miss Nelly, pardon 
me. I forgot how dear this place is to 
you. I am very fond of it too. Shall we 
let Old Court, and live here instead?" 
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But Nelly would not hear of such an ar- 
rangement. She grew indignant at the 
l3are idea of letting Lord Fane*s estate. 

So they effected a compromise. 

John promised to put Faisely Hall in 
the house-agent's hands, to be sold or let 
on the 21st of June, the date of Nelly's 
nineteenth birthday. Until then, she and 
her mother, and Mr. Smith were to live 
there, and everything was to go on as 
usual. 

He, moreover, suggested that no head- 
gardener would be needed for the two months 
they were to occupy Paisely, and promised 
to run over very often from Old Court, 
' where it was necessary for him to be at 
{A*esent, and attend to the garden himself, 
professing at the same time an unalterable 
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:afiectioii for the plants he had cultivated 
rso long and so assiduously. No other 
gardener, he averred, could understand 
Ahem as well as he did. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

As Molly sat knitting by the window of 
the lodge that afternoon, dressed in her 
pink cotton gown, she looked what Nelly 
had called her, a perfect lady. 

In the turn of the small head with its- 
crop of soft curls there was dignity and 
grace, in the wistful blue eyes there was- 
the sadness of a soul that could sorrow^ 
purely, in the delicately coloured face there 
was a gentleness that could submit lovingly «. 
The little hands, plying the needles so 
busily had still the whiteness on them of 
recent illness, and in the droop of the 
rounded girlish figure that bent above them^ 
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there seemed a listlessness, a languor that 
was almost grief. . • . 

A figure darkened the window. Molly 
looked up. 

Footsteps crossed the threshold. In 
another second Charlie Fane, for the door 
stood open, was in the room. He ap- 
peared breathless, but happy. 

"How do you do, Lady Molly?" he 
asked. 

The gardener's daughter rose and 
curtseyed. She did not speak, but the in- 
finite grace and whimsical gravity of the 
action answered Charlie sufficiently. 

" By Jove I *' he ejaculated, smiling 
jovially. " There's no mistake about the 
breeding.*' 

" My father is out," remarked Molly. 

VOL. II. o 
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" I know. IVe come with his permis- 
sion, so don't look so cross, my dar — , 
my lady. I want to say something to 
you.*' 

He drew a chair near hers, and seated 
himself. 

She had taken up her knitting again. 

" Do you like the change of affairs ? 
he asked. 

" No." 

" No 1 Why not ? You used to long 
to be a lady, Molly. 

" But T am not. I have not learnt to 
be a lady," she said sorrowfully. 

** No, but you are a born lady. Ladies 
like poets, are bom, not made. So cheer 
up, Molly 1 Lady Molly 1 What a jolly 
name it is. It suits you all down to the 
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ground. Ladj Molly 1 Dear little Lady 
Molly "— 

" Mr. Fane 1 " 

" Yes, I've come down, haven't I ? 
Ton are the grandee now. I suppose you 
won't have anything to say to me now. 
You might make no end of a match with 
that lovely face of yours — Ah ! But hang 
it all, Molly, won't you marry me ? " 

The girl rose, trembling, confused. Too 
agitated to speak, she endeavoured to make 
her escape from the room, but as she 
passed Charlie on her way, he caught her 
dress. 

" Don't go 1 Hear me ! " he exclaimed. 
I tell you your father has given me leave 
to ask you — Molly. ^* 

She tore herself from his hold. 
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^Ah ! it is the title that is gone ! " he 
cried bitterly. 

Molly stayed not, and on the threshold 
in her haste to fly she ran against Lord 
Fane, who was entering the lodge. He 
received her in his arms, and Molly hid 
her face against his shoulder. 

•* What is the matter ? " inquired Lord 
Fane, looking over his daughter's head at 
Charlie. 

•* The old story. Your daughter is like 
the rest of womankind. I thought she 
was singular. I am mistaken. She does 
not care to marry me, John, because she 
is Lady Molly without the trouble." 

Mr. Fane spoke very bitterly. 

Lord Fane glanced down at his daugh- 
ter's blushing, half-hidden cheek, and 
smiled. 
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" Quite right, Molly," lie observed 
quietlj after a piause. " So you've sent 
him about his business. That's the way, 
my darling. You're learning the lesson 
beautifully, the lesson that you will have 
to bring into play very often, I am afraid. 
Stay with your old father a while, my 
child. None could care for you more 
tenderly." 

" I think I had better go," said Charlie 
wrathf uUy, taking his hat and cane from 
the table. 

" Certainly 1 Hadn't he, Molly ? Or 
shall we ask him to tea for the sake of old 
times ? " 

Slowly the girl raised her head from its 
resting place, slowly as though it was 
heavy with weight of womanly 8hama«. 
Never had she looked fairer in her lover s 
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eyes than wlxen she so lifted her face and 
regarded him. He stood irresolute. 

•'Shall we send him away, then, mj 
daughter, and tell him to come another 
day ? ** asked Lord Pane gently, keepings 
his arm about her. 

Suddenly Molly's face went down again 
upon his shoulder, and he heard her breathe, 
rather than say — 

" Father, I love him, as I have always 
— always.^ 

Charlie's ears caught the whisper. He 
moved towards them, half held out his 
arms. 

Lord Fane's face grew grave. Laying^ 
his hands upon Molly's he lifted hers from 
his shoulder, and gently, very gently led 
her to her lover's open arms. 
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Like a dew-bowed flower, like an over- 
tired bird, Molly's drooping head and 
yielding form found their proper resting 
place at last. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Nklit was in love for the first time in ber 
life. By degrees- this fact dawned on her. 
At first she did not understand what made 
her so restless by day and night. 

So happy — yet so distracted. So full of 
one thought, yet so bewildered by many. 
To desire earnestly to see one face, and 
yet strenuously to avoid doing so ; to listen 
to a certain step, and to flee at its ap* 
proach. 

Slowly the conviction came to her, that 
is slowly — until one day it seized her. She 
was terrified. It meant that she would 
have to go out into the world alone. Old 
Court could not be her home. 

This romantic acquaintanceship of hers 
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^she had laughed at the " troubadour tale," 
AS she had called it in the beofinninor of this 
new trouble) would prove her ruin, her 
^desolation. 

Apart from this aspect she was as- 
tonished and horrified at herself. She, 
who believed her heart to dwell with the 
4lead, found it beating with unmistakable 
passion for the living. 

It was not in the grave after all. It had 
never entered there, she owned, in her new 
•experience. She had deceived herself. 
She had deceived others. Now the truth 
liad come to her and shamed her. She 
^rew meek. 

A gentleness, foreign to her nature, hung 
upon her, softening her words and gestures. 
She told herself she was rightly punished^ 
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She hoped she could bear this retribution 
as became a woman. 

There was no time to be lost. She had 
been so slow (she had come to the conclu-^ 
sion, hers was a slow nature, a dense 
nature) in finding out the state of her 
heart — that now there was only a fort- 
night's grace before she had to leave- 
Paisely. Only a fortnight's grace in which 
to tell Lord Fane she could not live at Old 
Court, and to settle where she would live^ 
A governess was the only profession that 
seemed open to her. . . . 

It was the end of May. She wended 
her way to the kitchen garden where the- 
June lilies John had planted at her com- 
mand, were blooming in their stately purity 
before their time. 
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She forgot to pick them, as she had so- 
intended. Standing beside them she mused 
upon their beauty, and the hand that had 
planted them. 

The whole story of the purest life she 
could imagine unfolded its now familiar 
route to her. The ardent, unselfish 
youth — the patient manhood, the gentle,, 
steadfast purpose that had never faltered, 
nor swerved, save for another's sake. 

Oh, it was a rare romance ! Worthy of 
the finest verse, and so few people knew of 
it, and not a poet among them 

The hot blood rushed to her cheek as 
she remembered what she had said of the- 
hero of the tale, when he was unknown to 
her. « • • 

His footstep Bounded on the gravel 
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path, and she wished to flj from it, but 
liad not the power, for Bhe stood at the 
end of the walk down whioh he was now- 
pacing. 

So she remained at bay, shut in from 
^ight by the red brick garden wall, against 
which the June lilies showed marvellously 
^hite. In her agitation she gathered one 
of them, and tried to shield her face with 
it, but he saw the burning blush behind it 
—and thinking he knew the cause, ex- 
perienced a pang, sudden and sharp. 

" Good-afternoon, Miss Nelly." 

" Good-afternoon. I didn't know you 
ivere coming to-day," she said, and the lily 
shook in her hand. 

** Or you would have been out of the 
way," he added. " It is a long time since 
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I have seen you. You manage to hide 
yourself when I am here." 

" There is a great deal to do in arrang- 
ing things," murmured the girl, inco- 
hierently. 

"Are you going to pick these lilies 
now ? " he asked curtly. 

** I — I was thinking of it — but they look 
so lovely.' 

In a desperation of shyness she pulled 
another stately flower. 

" You told me to plant them for a pur- 
pose of your own. How is it that you 
hesitate to pick them for that purpose P 

She gazed at him in surprise, then hung 
her head like a chidden child. 

" You — who have offered too many pre- 
oious things upon that shrine — ^how is it 
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that you grudge these blossoms? Your 
tears, your thoughts, your love, you have 
given freely where there could be no re- 
turn — your heart 

" Oh, hush," she interrupted him pas- 
sionately, tears gathering in her eyes, " I 
have deceived myself and others — not him 
— I have given him my tears 

" Too many of them ! Do not cry. Miss 
Nelly, it pains me I '* 

" And my pity, my deepest, deepest pity, 
and thought, sorrow must have made me 
mad, that it was love. I have learned 
better. ... Do not say that I have offered 
anything precious on that grave — unless 
you call a morbid regret so, a sentimental 
pity — a hysterical sadness, precious things I 
The unrealities of my nature — the silly 
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«nurmura of a womaD only half awake to 
iife." 

" Precious things, the mistakes of a 
warm heart — the crudities of a true spirit 
— the response incorrect, because so rapid, 
of one whose nature is full of love. ... I do 
not retract the words. They are precious 
things — ^given to a man who merited only 
jour scorn." 

" Lord Fane ! " 

He stood beside her, drawn up to 
his full stature — his blue eyes full of an 
indignant glow — his lips curling im- 
periously. 

"I mean it! only your scorn! I can 
only guess the story of that night when I 
found you in that castle — locked in, but I 
know, there was some wrong intended. 
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some — " He drew in his breath. " It tcasr 
well for Mm he died that night I ** 

" Do not think ill of him," said Nelly, in 
low beseeching tones. 

In his present mood, this ex-gardener 
awed her. 

" He saved my life once — and he was 
always very kind to me. . . . That night he 
told me he loved me." 

Nelly's tears fell as she bowed her head. 

*' Don't shed any more tears for him, I 
carCt stand it. And so you are grateful for 
such love — love, whose right name is dis- 
honour? whose strength is selfishness? 
I do believe a woman would forgive a man 

anything if he told her he loved her I May 
I ask if you contemplated running away 
with him ? " 
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No — no, I did not care for him until 
he was dead — I mean I did not think I 
cared for him till then. Oh, I have been 
foolish ! weak beyond what I could have 
dreamed any one could be — I despise my- 
self ! — it is right you should despise me ! " 

She hid her face in her hands that he 
might not see the tears he contemned, and 
turned away from him. She was shaken 
through her whole being at the revelation 
that had come tp her, and wounded beyond 
measure at his sternness. 

" I do not do that," he recommenced, 
after a pause, in a changed voice. "It is 
right," he went on slowly, and it seemed 
with difficulty, " that you should hear a 
confession of mine in exchange for yours. 
Do not grieve," he added quickly, moved 
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by an impulse lie could not check. " I will 
tell you first, as it seems necessary 
that, foolish as you have been, I would not 
have you otherwise. No, Miss Nelly, keep 
that tender, generous nature, make mis- 
takes ! There are enough sensible, insen- 
sible people in the world I Believe evil to 
be good as long as you can — forgive — pity — 
apd, in the future, love some man who will 
be a stay to your impetuous heart, a guide, 
wise and gentle, to the purest, most un- 
selfish, most thoughtless woman that ever 
lived . . . Take my confession for yours. Do 
you remember those snow-drops, the single 
ones, purest of the pure ? Well, they were 
pure. There was no blight upon them, 
save that of my own blind passion I Yoa 
may well start — I cut those snow-drops 
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-down because I was jealous of your love 
ioT a dead man — ^jealous of his grave — and 
I vowed you should not offer those 
blossoms there. . . . I — that is my confes- 
sion, I have lied to you, you see — and 
moreover I have dared to love you." 

The rough, unsteady voice ceased ab- 
ruptly. Nelly heard the footstep that was a 
-dread and a delight to her, retreat up the 
garden walk, heard the door open and shut. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Mrs. Faiselt had been taking a stroll with 
Mr. Smith, a very leisurely one, for she 
was far from strong, and farther still from 
considering herself so. She and her 
brother were coming up the avenue arm- 
in-arm when they met their ex-gardener on 
his way to the lodge. Mrs. Paisely looked 
up and stopped, startled by his unwonted 
pallor. 

" You are not well, Lord Fane,*' she 
said involuntarily. 

Mr. Smith took off his hat, and after 
having arranged his hair in an upright 
position, corroborated his sister's sugges- 
tion. 
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" Certainly not, certainly not ! A sun- 
stroke, perhaps. The sun is hot — the *'— 

"I am quite well,'* interrupted John, 
smiling a little ; " but I believe I'm lazy to- 
day. I don't feel like gardening. May I 
have a half-holiday to-day, Mrs. Paisely ? 
How are you ? " he added, as that lady, 
always mindful of her invalid condition, 
lifted a smelling bottle to her nose. 

" Pretty well. Only pretty well ; never 
to be very strong. Weak health is a trial, 
my lord, and I have others beside ; but I 
am trying to be patient, content even. 
Tom and I are going to try and be happy 
in our old home, and in our old way." 

" Certainly, certainly. Damn it, Maria, 
why not ? The money is gone — ^horrible 
botch the whole thing was ! ** 
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''Out of evil there bas come good. 
Poor Nelly will be bappier. I bave began 
to see bow selfish we were to urge the 
poor child to marry Charlie. Sore as the 
trial is there has some good come of it, ta 
her, and to your Molly." 

** Paisely will soon be off our bauds,*' 
said Lord Faue. " I hear from my agenta 
that there are many people after it. Good- 
afternoon.'* 

He turned and passed on, lifting his 
bat. 

" Improved," he soliloquised as he 
walked on thinking of Mrs. Paisely. " She 
has gained some unselfish feelings, some 
little patience. Yet, heavens ! how small 
she is even in her resignation I Her 
gratitude I How mean a thing it is I Ah^ 
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well ! she was born with a small soul — a 
narrow soul, and its virtue or its sin will 
alike be trivial. . . . Some souls can be 
nothing but grand, no matter how they 
fall or fail, or — Clara ! " 

" How deeply you are meditating I I 
have just come from your house. I wished 
to speak to you." 

" I am at your service." 

" You look tired." 

If he had looked at her he might have 
made the same remark as to her appear- 
ance with a deeper meaning. Tired, in- 
deed, were those proud eyes drooping 
heavily — tired beyond all resting the 
weary soul whose outlook they were. 

He kept his gaze on the ground, and 
asked her to accompany him to the lodge. 
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"I want to speak to you alone," she 
said. " Quite alone/* 

" Then we will take a stroll somewhere, 
to the Via Crucis, that is lonelj enough." 

They had reached the old stone cross 
before she spoke again. He leant against 
it gloomily. 

" It is about Nelly," she began. 

He glanced up quickly but remained 
silent. 

" John, I was your confidant so many 
years ago. You said I was your good 
angel then. Would you mind telling me 
if you care for Nelly, little Nelly Paisely ? ** 

" Care for her ! " he echoed. 

Then he turned and bowed his head upon 
the cross in silence. The sun shone 
brightly down upon them. In its glara 
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Ihe new verdure of the trees and grass took 
a more vivid tint, the sky a bluer gleam. 
Clara Fane gazed at the one, at the 

•other. The smell of hawthorn from some 
distant hedge came to her borne by a way- 
ward breeze, that fulfilling its errand died 

on her lips — her lips parched and wrung 

-apart by pain. 

All at once she could not conquer the 

.agony, accustomed as she was to its sting. 
It had leaped on her now with an over- 
mastering force. Everything seemed in 
league with it. The scent of the common 
flowers, the primroses in the grass, the 
hawthorn far awav, the leaves in their 

joyous freshness quivering against the sky, 
the sky itself in its lucid, peaceful, home- 
like blue. . . . 
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At first her heart could make no waj^ 
against this agony. Its low, troubled 
beats shuddered, paused, threatened to^ 
stop. " What might have been '* the soft 
summer air breathed. Life instead or 
death, life at its sweetest, its fullest. Life,, 
such as nature blossomed into every year^ 
such as the grass beneath her feet knew^ 
the common hedges, the busy birds. Life- 
such as she had never known it. What 
might have been, if only that man, lean- 
ing against the cross, resting against it^ 
she thought bitterly, while she bore it, if* 
only he had loved her, or if only she could 
have cared for him in some measured degree. 
• . . She had missed the meaning of lifer- 
catching only some strange grief that surely 
was a hard interpretation of its secret. . • >. 
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Lord Fane raised his head and met the- 
gaze directed to him, 

" Clara, you are ill, you are in pain I 
Can I "— 

" It is nothing," she said feebly, " only 
the old pain." 

" I am sure,** he continued, anxiously 
surveying her, and stepping forward, 
" that something could be done. You 
should see a doctor/' 

" I have seen plenty. They all say the 
same. ... I was thinking just now, or I 
ought so to have been thinking *' — she re- 
moved her hands from her heart and 
breathed more freely — " that it is a good 
thing, a merciful thing that I have no one 
who loves me very much, who would grieve- 
overmuch if "— 
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" I would— I ''— 

She stopped bitn with one slight gesture 
of her fragile hand. She smiled, the smile 
fading as she went on — 

" Of course, we are old friends. But 
what a pain it would be for any one to 
hang on these uncertain pulses, to watch 
^ach change in this always fluctuating 
heart. ... It is well. . . . We were talking 
of Nelly. Has the true love come at last?" 

" Do not mock me," he spoke roughly, 
and as he spoke his face whitened. 

" At last — at last. . . . Mock you, John ! 
You should know me better by this time. 
Neither the woman you were engaged to, 
nor the woman you married was either of 
them — either of them loved by you as you 
oould love — now at last " — 
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" I beg you not to speak of it. I don't 
know how to conquer it. I did not know 
I was capable of caring so madly, so — I 
don't know what to do. If she lives with 
us I cannot trust myself never to show 
the feeling that consumes me. . . ." 

" At last," she murmured, looking into 
his appealing eyes, "at last your heart 
awakes ! After all these years, now when 
the grey hairs are coming, and your youth 
has passed. What a brave, calm life yours 
has been, John, and what a passionate 
heart lay asleep under all this studied 
quietude. I knew it always." 

" I suffer," he said, impatiently, and 
his eyes wandered restlessly over the 
sunlit fields and trees. 

So happiness comes at last. Not in the 
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morning, nor at noonday, but in tbe earlj 
evening, when the sunlight has grown 
softer, before the shadows have lengthened, 
when the heart has grown deeper, before it 
has grown sadder. When life's heat is 
over, and it grows peaceful or lonely. . . . 

" It is the sweetest hour of the twenty- 
four, John. See, how mellow the sunshine 
grows, and all the common flowers seem 
^ sweeter. . . . The best of life, and life's 
best, are yours, John. I wish you joy." 

" You wish me joy. I do not under- 
stand you. I suffer, I tell you ; I suffer 
horribly in having to part from the only 
woman I have ever loved, or can love ; 
besides, I meant to do her good, to make 
her happy, and I have only succeeded in 
-depriving her of a home — of friends— of 
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•everything. What can she be? Where 
<5an she go ? " 

**Be? Why, your wife ! Go? Why, to 
jouv home ! " 

" Never ! Do you think," he cried, in 
.agitated tones, " that I have taken all this 
trouble to free her from bonds, to bind her 
for my own pleasure again with that 
accursed money? Never, never will I 
80 tempt her 1 I shall not permit her to 
sacrifice herself for any consideration, so 
help me God 1 '* 

Clara Fane mutely regarded him with 
a^stonishment — with perplexity in her dark 
eyes. 

He turned from her impetuously, and 
began to pace up and down between her 
and the cross. 
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" You think Nelly doesn't care for you/*" 
she said, slowly, even carelessly, watching^ 
him in bis uneasy walk. 

** Is it likely ? I know she doesn't^ 
Why should she ? " he said, in a breathy 
pausing before her. 

" I don't know why she should," said 
Clara, still nonchalantly, as if the subject 
were not worth discussing. 

" Of course not," he cried, in indignant 
accents. '' A common gardener ! Remem- 
ber, she has always known me as such. A 
common gardener twice her age. And I 
— just because of all this — ^just because I 
have been in a position to study her, to 
know her from her very infancy to her 
girlhood, to learn by heart her rare nature, 
full of faults, I allow, but just the nature 
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tliat I like, that my whole soul approves— 
just because of all this — " 

" You love her, as she loves you. Ah 1 
John, why are you always so blind to a 
woman's love ; why is it always the last 
thing you believe in "— 

He had grasped her wrists. He was 
looking in her face with an expression on 
his own she had never seen there. The 
scent of the far-off hawthorn seemed 
wafted to her with an overpowering odour. 
The blue sky appeared more vividly bright. 
The leaves, the new leaves, danced against 
it with a more gleeful flutter. The birds* 
song deafened her, but through it she heard 
herself saying, 

" Yes, she loves you ; at the risk of 
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breaking confidence, I tell you so — hard 
of belief as you are — she loves you.'* 

For a moment, no more, she realized 
what his love would have been to her — ^the 
love that looked out of his passionate 
eyes, gleaming full in hers, that trembled 
in his strong hands holding hers, that 
struck dumb the eloquent mouth, striving 
to reply to her. 

She saw, in a blinding flash, the glory 
that might have gilded her life. She 
heard, in a burst of fullest harmony, the 
melody that might have been its music ; 
silence and darkness followed suddenly. 

With the words, " She loves you," upon 
her lips, she fainted. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Moonlight — moonlight such as fell on 
Eden — such as the newly created Eve 
might have uplifted her clear eyes unto. 
Eyes unshadowed by the curse that lives 
in our eyes. But the moonlight has taken 
no stain. Pure as ever it shone on Paisely 
Hall gardens ; on, if not Eve, yet a young 
figure that might well have been the first 
woman, so graceful of outline, and free in 
movement was it. 

A tumult, strange, and deep, and new 
to her, as that first wild, wonder of love 
must have been to Eve, stirred in her and 
brought her out to solitude and the night. 

Alone she paced the garden, with both 
hands clasped upon her breast, that only' 
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nowy after long restraint, could heave and 
ihroby could sigh, and pant forth its 
emotion to which the refrain, the key-note^ 
seemed *' He loves me. . . .*' 

The beginning and the end that, of all 
the bliss and bale in life for her, so she 
tiiought. She went no further. It was a 
consummation. She desired no more. 
Onlj to be alone, as she now was, and to 
sigh forth "He loves me. . . J 

The tears rained down her cheeks un* 
heeded. She sobbed. She wrung her 
hands. She smiled. Stung bj a sense of 
over keen joy, she knew not what she did, 
conscious only of the night, and the un- 
utterable deamess of the words, " He lovea 
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me. . • • 



She sat down by her rockery, our Eve, 
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whom we met in the first chapter of this 
tale, and kissed the moss upon the stones 
his hands had handled. 

" I am so happy,'* she told them : " so 
happy — I want nothing more — he loves 



me. 



And the dew fell on her bowed head^ 
softly like a blessing. 

" Nelly.'* So Adam might have called 
his Eve, his unknown, through the garden. 
"Nelly." 

Her voice failed her, she could not 
answer, only she pressed her face closer to 
the moss, and the dew could not cool the 
blush upon her cheek. She heard his foot- 
step approaching, and then, indeed, she 
tried to rise and make a show of calmness- 
She stepped forward to meet him falter- 
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ingly, yet with an assumption of in- 
difference. 

They met at the border of lilies. Like 
a lily herself, he thought, she stood in her 
white dress, and with a face whence all the 
colour had retreated. She half lifted it ; 
her lips moved. He saw the brave effort 
she made ; he saw also that she trembled. 
A silence fell that a nightingale interpreted 
for them with his low notes of pain and 
longing, the first introduction to his song,, 
that to-night he hesitated to sing. 

**Is that a nightingale," said John^ 
unsteadily, ** trying to sing ? 

She looked up to answer him, and in 
the candid eyes he read another answer to 
another question ; one he had vowed never 
to ask her. . . . 
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The nightingale burst forth into his song 
at length — a song of ecstasy — ^trilling, 
shaking the gladness out of his body, as it 
were — bubbling over with his joy — finding 
inadequate expression in all his liquid 
notes, and returning in despair to his 
prelude of pain and longing. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mb. Smith stood listening to this night- 
ingale just outside the garden door, listen- 
ing and swearing. He found the night too 
hot for a hat. His hair was more erect 
than usual. As an accompaniment to the 
bird's song he muttered an occasional 
" damn." 

If it were not ridiculous to use so solemn 
a word in connection with so comic a little 
man, we would say that despair, a very keen 
despair, had entered into his fussy, fierce, 
old heart. The music that he loved he 
had been denied to-night, and the hand he 
loved to watch, to be near, to clasp, would 
soon pass out of his life. He would not 
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i:now what things it did day after day, 
that white, fragile hand, whether it hung 
listless, or whether it strayed over the 
notes of the piano, waking the music, 
the only music that could soothe and thrill 
his pettish, narrow soul. And now this 
evening, when the moonlight was stream- 
ing into the unlighted drawing-room, left 
solitary by a happy chance, streaming 
bright across the piano he had opened for 
her, she remained absent. 

He had waited for her long after Nelly 
had gone out for a stroll, but she had not 
.come, though at dinner he had hinted at 
this wish of his. She had forgotten, for 
;she was always, always kind to him, and 
had gone out alone, and lingered out, 
lingered until he had lost patience, and 
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had come to seek her he knew not where^ 
Soon, very soon, there would be no 
evenings when he could listen to her 
music, watch her hands, her face, the fall 
of her soft dress that had a pathos in it he- 
could feel as he felt the music. 

And she had forgotten. 

" Damn." 

He opened the garden-door, the garden? 
of Eden, and in it he descried, why t 
Adam and Eve of course, or, as he would 
have called them, his niece Nelly and Lord 
Fane. 

And Adam had his arm round Eve's^ 
waist in the most natural manner, and Eve- 
was looking up into his face in the old, old 
way. With his arm still round her, and 
fihe with her head bowed, they went to 
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meet the familiar little figure whicli 
awaited them. 

" Wish us joy,*' they bade him. 

" Wish me joy ! *' he shouted, drowning^ 
the nightingale. " I shall have my three 
thousand now; the money is safe, the 
money is safe.*' 

Then, for Nelly had vanished like a 
moonbeam at dawn, Tom Smith tucked 
his arm under Lord Fane*s and led him 
out of the garden. 

"I love her, I have loved her long,**" 
cried the little man jubilantly. " Now I 
can ask her to marry me, because I am no 
beggar. I have my fifteen hundred a 
year ; think of that, John. . . . Ah, I will 
make her happy. Oh, John, if you knew 
how I have longed to kiss her hand whea 
I have watched it playing.** 
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" Who on earth are you talking of ? '* 

" I will make her happy, I tell you ; 
jou may trust me. Why, man, I worship 
her, my stately Clara 1 I will never be 
fretful any more. TU never swear, no, 
•damn it, no." 

" Are you talking of my cousin ? " 

" You may trust her with me, John. I 
have my little tempers, but she soothes me, 
«he is rest to my soul." 

" Where are you going ? " asked John, 
for Mr. Smith was dragging him up and 
down the flower-garden at no gentle speed. 

" Looking for her 1 Where is she ? 
Where can she be ? '* 

" She is not well. She fainted before 
dinner ; perhaps she has gone to her 
room." 
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" No, no, she is out ; I have inquired. 
She is out, but where ? *' 

** Had you not better leave her, leave it 
until to-morrow ? " 

" Certainly not. I will not sleep till I 
have spoken to her. Where does she- 
generally go ? Ah, I have it, the Via 
Orucis, the field behind the lodge. I will 
go there.'* 

John went with him, mechanically, as it 
were, thinking all the time of the girl he^ 
had won, while Mr. Smith talked cease- 
lessly and incoherently of Clara and his 
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In that quiet field, silvered by the- 
" sweet moonlight,'* stood the Via Crucis^ 
a monument of the strength of human 
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passion and human will. It seemed more 
than ever out of harmony with its sur- 
roundings, that rugged cross with its 
pitiful tale. The light breezes had died 
away. Birds and trees appeared to be 
sleeping. White clouds lay in the sky 
like the folded wings of angels. It was a 
night too full of rest to breathe " peace.'* 
The stillness was profound. 

Nothing stirred, though against the 
. <sross a black figure leant or hung. 
Nothing stirred, though Tom Smith raised 
the slender hand he loved from its clinging 
hold of the rough-hewn stone, the hand 
that had wakened the music of his life. 

Nothing stirred, when Lord Fane laid 
his hand upon the heart whose every beat 
had been true to him. 
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Nothing stirred, not one of those dark 
lashes droopinoj restfully now over the 
tearless eyes, when they spoke her name, 
:for by the way of the cross Olara Fane had 
^t last entered into rest. 



THE END. 
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